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PECANS NORTH AND SOUTH especially in the south, and efforts are being made not only to pre- 
A. 8. FULLER serve the groves and individual trees still remaining, but to plant 
———___—__. others as a source of revenue. This movement has come none too 
The pecan nut, now so common and highly prized, was in early _soon, because if there is no further destruction of wildings by the 
times very generally known as Illinois nut, although it grows in its axe, there must be a continual loss of trees from old age. In the 
greatest abundance far south of the state of Illinois. It is, how- south, where the natural pecan groves have for years been a 
ever, indigenous to nearly or quite one-half of the state, mainly considerable source of profit, we are assured that very extensive 
along the bottomlands of the Mis- plantations are now being made, 
sissippi and small tributaries of the with every prospect of profitable 
great river. From the southern results. The idea, however, appears 
half of Illinois it extends westward to have become somewhat prevalent 
into Missouri and rather sparingly that the pecan is adapted only to 
in Iowa, but south of these states warm climates, and cannot be suc- 
it becomes more abundant, and cessfully cultivated anywhere in 
even plentiful in Indian territory, the northern states, although this 
Arkansas, Texas and Louisana, tree is really indigenous to at least 
thence east of the river in Missis- helt a donee of them, but not so 
sippi and along the gulf states, and plentiful there as further south. Of 
scatteringly to the northward course, in looking for pecan trees 
gain. In fact, the pecan tree has a to pe EA in the north, we 
very wide climatic range, but is must not go to the semi-tropical re- 
partial to most soils, especially the gion, but near the northern range 
bottomlands along creeks and riv- of this tree, where it has become 
ers. A half century ago the source hardy and adapted to the climate i 
of supply appeared to be almost through thousands of years of 
inexhaustible, and no one thought acclimation. The climate of the 
of muking any special effort to pre- entire state of New Jersey, all of 
serve or save the pecan forests; and Long Island, and the southern part 
of New England, is fully within 
the climatic range of the pecan, but 
how much further north it will 
eventually extend remains to be 
demonstrated by experiments. The 
warmer parts of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana and westward come 
in the same line. All south of this, 
where the soil is suitable, may be 
considered as the home of the pecan. 
Unfortunately, pecan culture lacks 
one feature which prevents it from 
becoming immensely popular, and 
that is immediate results, so dear to 
the farmers and fruit growers of 
this country; and for this reason 
there is a better chance for those 
who do possess a little patience and 
are willing to wait, where the re- 
senile . ie ween eae te sults are reasonably sure and no 
speaking o 1e peca 1t in 1- i is i 
nois, declared “it was the prinee PECAN TREE FOURTEEN YEARS OLD  Connisrab) Opie ened early 
of the nut tribe” and that “it would be much more common in fruiting of the pecan is nothing unusual in the south, where the 
market but for the practice—worthy only of savages—of felling seasons are long and favorable to its growth, and fruiting trees six 
the trees to come at the fruit more easily. This was extensively to ten years of age are common, but in the north it will require some 
done along the Illinois river when I first came to the state, in the forcing to secure nuts from seedlings in much less time than fifteen 
fall of 1830. It is said that the same vandalism was practiced on to twenty years. But grafted trees will be far more precocious pro- 








as the wood of these trees is valua- 
ble for many other purposes _ be- 
sides firewood, it was used freely by 
all who happened to reside near 
pecan groves or where the timber 
could be readily obtained. The 
destruction of the wild pecan trees, 
when clearing land for cultivation 
or for their timber, and through 
pure vandalism, has been going on 
ever since the settlement of regions 
where this tree is a native, and yet 
the demand has been increasing 
through the natural increase of 
population. This is not only true 
of the south but of the north as 
well, and almost thirty years ago 
the late Arthur Bryant, Sen, in a 
paper read before the Northern 
Illinois horticultural society, in 


















the Kankaskia river last autumn, I well remember the indigna- vided the cions are taken from native bearing trees. [The accom- 
tion I felt on seeing many years since, on the banks of the Illinois, panying engraving of a fourteen-year-old tree growing at Ocean 
an immense .pecan tree three feet in diameter, with a straight, Springs, Miss. gives a good idea of the general habit and form of 
sound shaft fifty or sixty feet long, which had been felled and _ pecan trees when planted where they are allowed room to grow up 
left to rot on the ground.” If the people of Illinois have made any without crowding. ] 

attempt to repair the loss sustained by such vandalism, or even to 

prevent its continuance, we have not been made aware of it. But Read the Advertisements in our columns. They will be found 
the decrease in the source of supply of these nuts has at last be- specially helpful at this season when plans are being made for the 





come so widely apparent, that it has awakened a new interest in it, year’s work. Always mention where you saw the advertisement. 
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THE WINTER DAIRY 


GEORGE E. NEWELL 


It is rightly considered economical to draw manure to the 
fields daily, in order that its fertilizing properties may not be lost 
by leaching in the barnyard. There is another side to this, how- 
ever, which the writer considers of great importance to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of winter dairying. To allow heaps of ferment- 
ing manure to accumulate all winter in proximity to the stable, is 
injurious both to the health of the cows and the quality of the 
milk. It is an evil that cuts two ways, and so has little that can be 
said in its defense. If winter was one uninterrupted period of 
frosty weather, the danger would be slight. As it is, thaws and 
heavy rains during winter are frequent, and turn barnyards into 
slush, at least those which have not been previously gravelled and 
drained. 

The average barnyard is situated on a common level with the 
stable, and paved with natural soil and compost. Often too, from 
additions to the latter, what drainage there is sets toward the sta- 
ble, underneath which may exist a permanent cesspool. Such 
surroundings taint the atmosphere, and are a constant menace to 
winter dairying. Thus, for a two-fold reason should manure be 
spread on the fields as fast as made,—to prevent the leaching away 
of fertilizing properties, and to keep the stable atmosphere whole- 
some and pure. 

Cows heavy with calf should be placed in box stalls several 
weeks before the parturient period is expected. It is customary on 
first-class dairy farms to give them this freedom just prior to calving, 
but a longer period would be clearly to the advantage of both 
mother and offspring. It should be remembered that in the open 
fields and pastures cows lead a natural life, and in the stable an ar- 
tificial one. Of course the former practice has the advantage in 
results; and any detail of stable care that will ameliorate the influence 
of daily confinement should never be ignored. As dairymen we must 
study cows, their characteristics and natural tendencies. By con- 
forming to their instincts and needs as observed in their natural 
environment, we are proceeding on safe lines of dairy husbandry. 
Consistent with reasonable convenience, too much freedom of 
movement cannot be given cows while confined in stable. It is 
better to box-stall them a month before calving, than to wait till 
the last few days. The dam will be less liable to complications 
during that trying ordeal, the offspring will do better, and the 
cow’s subsequent milk flow be placed on a more steady and relia- 
ble basis. To get physical profit you must not withhold phys- 
ical comfort. The dairyman who succeeds in regularly fur- 
nishing milk with a June flavor can take front rank in his profes- 
sion. A natural milk flavor is the best flavor, and you can just as 
well have it in January as June. 

To possess this valuable characteristic now, cast the weeds out 
of your fodder, do not feed musty grain, keep salt within constant 
reach of the cows, maintain pure stable surroundings, brush the 
cows’ udders before milking, and aerate the milk. These points 
should not be considered as extra details on any dairy farm, but 
as necessary regulations never to be ignored. One great trouble is 
that so much that should be considered necessary routine work in 
the dairy, does not find a place on the farm program, except perhaps 
in an irregular manner. 

Another thing: If you keep the young heifers off in one corner 
of the stable, and feed and care for them after all the other ani- 
mals have been attended to, and that in an indifferent manner, 
they are likely to prove poor property when they become milkers, 
It is a popular fallacy that young stock require only second-class 
feed and second-class care. I tell you, heifers must be treated on 
equal terms with milk cows. All the future usefulness of a milk 
animal may depend on how she fares before her first pregnancy. 
True, she does not need a milk-forming diet, but she requires a 
tissue and a bone forming one, for a future reserve force when she 
becomes a cow. The amount of flesh on ayoung animal’s back 
does not necessarily represent physical force, vitality, or sound tis- 
sue. It may be merely fat, without a relative development of 
sinew, bone and muscle, <A heifer will stand more exercise than a 
cow, but she wants just as warm a stable, and should not be made 
to bow down and worship the straw stack. Plenty of good hay 
with a supplement of roots, or, in this winter of hay scarcity, ensi- 
lage and cut straw, with a light grain addition, form excellent 
rations. The object should be to combine foods so as to get growth 
of a sound, permanent character. 








Value of Skimmilk for Hogs.—I fed a lot of pigs on skimmilk 
warm from the separator morning and night, and cool at noon 
with corn meal, bran and middlings. At 90 days old they averaged 








LIVE STOCK 








AND DAIRY 


84 lbs, a daily gain of 1§ lbs, and when killed at seven months 
weighed 259 Ibs and dressed 212 lbs, thus shrinking only 19 per 
cent. With corn meal at $15.70 per ton, corn at 40c per bu and 
bran at 60c per cwt, the average cost for grain consumed by each hog 
was $4, which deducted from the $12.95 received for each hog at be 
live weight, left $8.95 for the 2540 lbs of skimmilk consumed by 
each pig, or 36c per cwt for the skimmilk. At 4c live weight, the 
milk would have netted about 30c per cwt, and at 3c about 22c per 
ewt. Out of this must come the first cost of the pigs (in this case 
$2 each), care, insurance, taxes, losses, etc, but the manure will go 
far to pay these items.—{Charles L. Hill, Wisconsin. 





The Holstein-Jersey Cross.—Referring to Mr Havemeyer’s plan of 
‘putting new life into the Jerseys” by crossing them with Simmen- 
thal bulls, Mr S. Hoxie writes: The impression is strong that Mr 
Havemeyer might have found breeds nearer home more suitable 
for his purpose. The Ayrshire is a beautiful animal, of unques- 
tioned health and stamina; the cow gives nearly or quite as much 
milk as the Simmenthal, and it is as rich. The Red Polled, with 
equal stamina, is not behind in any dairy quality. And last, though 
not least, the Holstein-Friesian gives as rich milk and more of it. 
One of the largest breeders in California writes that he has largely 
crossed the Holstein-Friesian on other cattle. He says, “I havea 
half-bred Jersey and Holstein—thoroughbred on both sides—which 
produced 6624 Ibs of butter last year by the Babcock test.” I have 
advocated the crossing of breeds for several years, and have made 
inquiries on the subject. From what information I have been able 
to gain, and from my own very limited experience, I am led to the 
tentative conclusion that a cross of medium weight Holstein- 
Friesian bulls with Jersey cows is a success. A cross thus made by 
me resulted in no difficulty of birth, and the produce was a large 
and very rich milker. I sold her to a large dairyman, who has 
often said to me, ‘‘She was the best cow Lever owned.” I cannot rec- 
ommend the opposite cross—that of Jersey bulls on Holstein-Friesian 
cows. As breeders say, “‘it does not seem to be a good nick.” 


Fodder versus Silage.—Although Iowa farmers have a great 
number of silos, in the discussion at the recent state dairymen’s 
convention, corn fodder had many strong advocates who contended 
that it was better feed than ensilage. Fodder cut while green, well 
cured and protected during the winter from the elements, produces 
large quantities of milk and is also an excellent horse feed. The 
essayist L. G. Clute, said wooden silos were cheap, easily built and 
more satisfactory than stone or brick; best of all is one built in end 
of barn. Put the corn in while it is all green and do not wait until 
the lower leaves and the heavy part of the stalk have begun to dry. 
Keep tramped down. More cows can be kept on a given amount 
of land where ensilage is put up than where fodder is fed. Mr 
Clute was very enthusiastic, stating that it was his belief that the 
crop could be put up with less expense than when cut as fodder 
and that the same amount of corn was worth 50 per cent more as 
ensilage than as dry feed. He does not, however, use ensilage ex- 
clusively, but also cuts, husks and shreds some of his corn crop. 





Homemade Sieves.—A set of sieves of varied degrees of fineness, 
is needed on every farm. Get a stout grocery or dry-goods box of 
suitable size and saw it in 
sections, as shown in the 
/ sketch. Get small pieces of 
I wire cloth and wire netting 
of various numbers, and tack 
Wy them upon one side of these 

UY, sections, covering the edges 

: : = with thin strips of wood. 

ee ess. After experiencing the advan- 

—— ~~" tages of having such a set of 

sieves, one could not get along without them. With a set of sieves 

like these, graduated from fine to very coarse, inferior beans and 

peas can be easily removed from these crops—a single item that 
shows one of the many uses to which they may be put. 














The Flow of Maple Sap is very largely dependent upon the depth 
of the tapping. The theory that all, or nearly all, the sap comes 
from the outer wood is erroneous, according to three years’ experi- 
ments conducted by A. H. Wood of the New Hampshire experiment 
station. The additional injury to the tree by deep tapping is very 
slight, especially if the hole is small. Where a three-eighths inch 
bit is used and the bark practically uninjured, the majority of the 
holes will be grown over the first summer after tapping. The 
amount of flow from the north and south sides of trees was investi- 
gated, and it was found that under equal conditions the common 
practice of tapping on the south side of trees is to be preferred. 











THE WINDOW GARDEN IN FEBRUARY 


EBEN E. REXFORD 


At this season of the year the plants in the window garden will, 
if they have been properly cared for during the earlier months, be 
making a vigorous growth. This growth should not be so rapid as 
to result in weakness later on, as it will be pretty sure to unless 
great care is exercised. All conditions will be favorable to the 
development of the plants, and a little unnecessary urging will lead 
to over-development, if that term is allowable. In other worJs, it 
is very easy to overdo the process of encouragement by mistaken 
kindness. In order to keep the plants from making too rapid a 
growth, the temperature of the room in which they are kept must 
be regulated to a nicety. Do not let it get above 70° during the 
warmest part of the day if you can prevent it. At night it can be 
allowed to go as low as 55° without injury to tender plants. See 
that an abundance of fresh air is admitted daily. Now that the 
plants are growing well, more air will be needed than when they 
were at a standstill. The importance of giving plants pure, fresh 
air in liberal quantities every day, is not sufficiently understood by 
amateur floriculturists. The lack of it accounts in a large degree 
for the frequent failures we come across in the window garden, 
where conditions, as ordinarily considered, seem favorable to the 
Satisfactory culture of house 
plants. When the amateur florist 
‘understands that a regular supply 
of fresh air is as necessary to the 
healthy development of plants in 
the window as water is, we shall 
see better specimens there. Care 
must be taken about the amount 
of water given. Only enough to 
meet the requirements of the 
plants should be furnished, but it 
should be borne in mind that 
plants, when actually growing, 
require a great deal more than 
when dormant, as most of them 
are during the early part of the 
season. At that time, too, we are 
likely to have but little sunshine, 
and that not strong; therefore the 
plants really need but little water. 
But as soon as growth begins, and 
the days lengthen and the sun 
strengthens, more must be given, 
or the plants will suffer. Watch 
the soil in the pots. When its sur- 
face becomes dry—and not before 
—give another supply, and let that 
be liberal enough to thoroughly 
saturate all the soil in the pot. It 
is not necessary that it be warm, 
but if procured from well or cis- 
tern, see that the chill is taken off, 
by allowing it to stand in the room 
where the plants are for half an 
hour before using. As soon as a 
plant begins to grow —and before 
as a general thing—the amateur 
florist is quite sure to want to help it along by applying a fertilizer 
of some kind. This is all right if done judiciously, but as as a 
general thing sufficient care is not exercised in this respect. Too 
much food results in a forced, unhealthy growth, and the plant, 
instead of being benefited, is greatly injured, and often dies in 
consequence. Therefore use judgment in the application of any 
fertilizer. Let it be weak at first, and watch results. If the plant 
puts out fine, well-colored foliage, and the branches are plump 
and vigorous, be content. Such a growth is better than one char- 
acterized by great overgrown leaves and slender, long - jointed 
Some plants can stand more fertilizing than others, 
and some require more. Study the habits of your plants until 
you learn their peculiarities, as you do those of persons. These 
understood, you can give the individual treatment necessary 
without the uncertainty of results which comes from experiment- 
ing. Unless you do understand your plants, all your work among 
them will be largely experimental. This the florist who would be 
successful must avoid as far as possible. He must be sure of him- 
self as well as of his plants, and this feeling of security can only 
come from intimate acquaintance with their individual peculiarities, 
Unless your plants are growing, do not give any stimulant. 





branches. 


FRUIT AND FLOWERS 








DICTAMNUS FRAXINELLA FLOWER SPIKE 
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Plants in a dormant condition cannot make use of rich food. The 
unthinking amateur florist sees that his plants are not growing, and 
does not stop to find out why, but argues that the application of 
fertilizers increases growth in plants as a general thing, and acts 
on this belief, applying strong food to them. ‘He expects to see 
them start into immediate growth, and is surprised when they seem 
to be languishing instead. If he goes to work to find out the whys 
and wherefores of floriculture, he will soon satisfy himself that 
applying manure to a plant that is trying to rest is a dangerous 
thing todo. Let the plant alone until it gives evidence of again 
being in working condition, as it will by beginning to grow. Then 
use your fertilizers, but use them with care and judgment always. 
It is as easy to overfeed a plant as to starve it, and just as harmful. 








THE GAS PLANT (Dictamnus Frazinella) 


A. 8. FULLER 


This interesting and hardy herbaceous plant was at one time a 
great favorite under the name of ‘‘Dittany,” and in a border or 
clumps it was pretty sure to be found in every garden where the 
least attempt had been made to cultivate flowers. Of late years, 
however, it is seldom seen except where the object is to obtain a 
botanical collection, probably because new favorites have in a 
measure crowded out the old. 
The roots are strong, somewhat 
fleshy, branching, and growing 
down deep, but do not spread or 
produce suckers, all the flowering 
stems springing from buds on the 
crown, very much as in the com- 
mon peonies, dahlias and similar 
tuberous-rooted plants. The 
flower stalks are two to three feet 
high, the flowers red or pure 
white, in long, open terminal 
spikes. The leaves, although 
much smaller, resemble those of 
some of the species of the ash tree, 
hence the specific name Fraxi- 
nella, from Fraxinus, the ash. The 
entire plant, when handled, emits 
an odor resembling that of lemon 
peel, but when crushed or bruised. 
it is more balsamic, and by some 
persons likened to coal gas, and 
thus it derives its local name 
of gas plant, the strongest odor 
being emitted by the flowers. The 
story is perhaps familiar to our 
readers of a daughter of Linnzus 
having discovered that this gas 
would readily take fire if a candle 
was held near one of these flowers 
at night or ina dark room. Any- 
one can try the experiment by 
taking a plant into a dark room, 
and then holding a lighted match 
near or just touching one flower 
at a time. There will follow a 
sudden flash, but by examining 
the flowers afterwards it will be discovered that the balsamic exu- 
dations coating the pedicles have been burned off, and the supposed 
emission of gas is more imaginative than real. Dittany or Dic- 
tamnus roots once had a place among the medicinal herbs, as they 
possess some drastic properties, and were believed to have been used 
successfully as opiates. The plant may be propagated by divisions of 
crown or from seed, which should be sown after it is ripe in summer. 





Keep Your Plants Free from Insect Pests. — They increase 
with wonderful rapidity at this season, unless active means are 
taken to check them. The aphis will soon cover such plants as the 
pelargonium and the rose if not met with effective weapons. Fir- 
tree-oil soap is the best insecticide I have ever used in fighting this 
pest. It is sure death to the insect if it reaches it, and is harmless 
to all plants if the infusion is made and applied according to the 
directions on the can. It is also very effective with mealy bug and 
scale. The red spider—which is the most destructive insect I have 
ever had trouble with—can only be conquered by the use of water 
in liberal quantities. It should be applied every day, and all over 
the plant. The spider locates himself on the underside of the 
leaves, and is dislodged only by forcible and repeated syringing. 





























































































































































HOW TO USE THE WEATHER REPORTS 


H. W. RICHARDSON, CHIEF OHIO SERVICE 


The United States weather bureau, as first organized in 1870, 
was under the auspices of the army, and the duties of making 
weather forecasts and collecting and compiling climatic data, etc, 
were performed through the medium of the signal corps. In 1890, 
in order to place the bureau in a wider field of usefulness and to 
make it of even§greater value to agricultural and other interests, 
congress transferred the weather bureau to the United States de- 
partment of agriculture; since then it has grown into what is now 
one of the most important bureaus under the government, and the 
wisdom of the transfer has been fully verified. The law provides, 
among other things, that the weather bureau shall have charge 
of forecasting the weather, of the issue of storm warnings, the 
display of weather and flood signals, the reporting of tempera- 
ture and rainfall conditions for the cotton interests, the display of 
frost and cold wave signals, and the distribution of meteorological 
information in the interests of agriculture and commerce. 

In farming, market gardening or floriculture, the question of 
the probable condition of the weather is, and always will be, a mat- 
ter of vital importance. First and last, as every one knows, the 
effect of the weather upon crops is a consideration that cannot be 
avoided, and a foreknowledge of the probable weather conditions, 
combined with a common sense discussion of what has already 
occurred in the past, should not be underestimated im value. The 
average success in verification of every day forecasts made by the 
weather bureau is about 85 out of 100, while, on the other hand, 
even greater success is achieved in forecasting decided changes in 
weather conditions, the percentage of accuracy being about 95. 
These percentages are certainly high enough to inspire confidence 
to a large degree. 

The applications of this foreknowledge (where obtainable) are 
many and varied, each person¥being supposed to utilize the infor- 
mation as best suits his individual needs. Suppose, for instance, 
that your hay is ready to be cut. Being notified that rain would 
probably occur on the morrow, it would naturally be to your in- 
terest to defer cutting until fair weather conditions had been fore- 
casted,—which might be for the day following. By delaying the 
cutting of your hay under these circumstahces, would you not be 
somewhat ahead by the transaction? Your hay, as a crop, would 
certainly be of much more value than if rain had fallen upon it 
after being cut. On the other hand, if when you are cutting you 
knew that almost to a certainty fair weather was assured, you 
would cut down a much larger acreage and go at the business 
more on a wholesale basis. The greater the scope in which any 
work is carried in, the cheaper it can be done. The same applica- 
tion can be made to seeding, as deference to promised showers 
would greatly assist in soil preparation and seed germination. 

Frost predictions are also very advantageous where attention is 


«paid to them, as it is now practicable to guard against frost when 


it is known to be on the way. In the winter months, cold wave 
and storm warnings are of great value, especially as regards the 
welfare of live stock, or the shipment of perishable products, 

Farmers who reside near cities and towns can derive the bene- 
fit of early forecast information as transmitted by mail, telegraph 
or telephone service, but there remains that large part of the rural 
population who are not as yet within hailing distance. The weather 
bureau is using its best efforts toward a solution of this very prob- 
lem, and it is likely that the near future will bring forth new 
methods whereby the forecasts can be utilized also by the farmer 
who is even now ‘‘ten miles from a lemon.” 

One of the best solutions of the problem of reaching the farmer 
in the more isolated districts is by sounding whistle signals of 
weather changes. This is done through the means of a code of 
signals adopted by the weather bureau. The signals can be blown 
at a specified time each day, by some factory in the vicinity. These 
signals can be heard many miles distant, and come to be looked for 
regularly. Correspondence in regard to this matter is desired, and 
full particulars can be obtained of the weather bureau office at the 
capital of each state. 





Haul Manure in Winter.—No man needs to rush so hard with the 
spring work if he hauls out most of the manure on the snow, and 
does his plowing for oats in the fall, for the winter freezes to mel- 
low. Such a farmer may simply sow the seed and put on the har- 
row, getting in the crops earlier than he could if he waited for the 
ground to settle suitably for plowing. 


Poor seed never made a good crop, and a dull plow point is 
never economical. Only the best preparation produces the prize 
package result. 


[4] FARM AND 
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PEAS FOR THE FAMILY AND MARKET 
A. G. CHASE 
The improvement in this vegetable in the past 30 years is as 
marked as in potatoes, yet many farmers stick to the old-fashioned 
Marrowfats as their sole crop, and usually have to wait until 
almost autumn before they can enjoy them. The earliest varieties 
are of the Daniel O’Rourke family, and of these there are some half 
dozen different names for practically the same pea. They area 
small, smooth pea, the vines growing about two feet high and 
rather weak, requiring support for best results. Following these 
come the second earlies, mostly dwarfs or half dwarfs, and embrace 
such varieties as Little Gem, Blue Peter, Blue Beauty, etc. These 
grow from 12 to 15 inches high, the stalks are heavy and ragged, 
and the foliage is very dense. They require no support. For the 
table they are far superior to the early, and almost equal to the 
late, varieties in quality. Then comes the main crop, which for 
family use is practically limited to two varieties—Champion of Eng- 
land and American Champion. The latter is the largest pea grown, 
often reaching one-half to three-fifths of an inch in diameter, and is 
of delicious flavor. It is not as heavy a crop pea as the former, 
but has a longer and heavier stalk, in good soil reaching six feet 
in hight, and requires very stiff brush, Jike bean poles, to support 
it properly. 
here are two other varieties cataloged for the main crop, 
called Quantity and Quality, but it takes a more expert gardener 
than I am — and I have followed the business for 40 years — to tell 
them apart. However, they are very fair, and yield prodigiously if 
conditions are favorable. Hight three to five feet. As to manner 
of cultivation, I grow all kinds in double rows, 12 to 14 inches apart, 
and put my brush in the middle. I save the trimmings from my 
peach and apple trees for pea brush. All of these varieties should 
be planted as soon as the ground is friable, and all at the same time; 
the first early about one inch deep, second early two inches, and the 
main crop three inches deep. Drop the seed pretty thickly, say one 
to two inches apart. The cutworms are especially fond of peas, 
and will be sure to thin them out. The brush should be placed be- 
fore the peas begin to run, generally when about three inches high. 
Hoe out the middle just before putting up the brush, and the out- 
side can be dressed up at any time, always drawing dirt to the plant. 








To Bind a Load of Logs.—-I have a rocker on my front sled and 
a bunk on my hind sled. I use a bail or half hoop, with three links 
of chain on each end of the rocker and bunk. Then 20 inches from 
the end of each I put an eyebolt through, with a chain in it five 
feet long, and a hook on the end of it for a fid or pin, that hangs on 
the back side of the rocker and bunk. When I load, I roll the first 
log to the opposite side of my sleds and bind it, taking the chain 
that hangs by the eyebolt over the log, and fiding it to the three 
links in the bail, then roll on the rest of the tier and bind the last 
log the same as the first one. I next roll on the second ties and 
put a 2-hook chain across and fid it in the first bind, and so on until 
loaded. The advantage of this bind is, there is no danger of the 
first log rolling off while you are loading the rest of the tier, the 
rocker cannot swing while you are loading or hauling, and when 
you unload you can unbind each tier to the sled and start the bot- 
tom log first, thereby letting off one-half or more of the load at 
once, with no fear of the opposite side of the load rolling out.— 
[Henry 8. Jones, Scarboro, Me. 

Alfalfa as a Green Manure has extraordinary value. The 
amounts of plant food gathered by an acre of alfalfa in two years 
at the New Jersey experiment station were equivalent in nitrogen 
to that contained in 3500 lbs of nitrate of soda, in phosphoric acid 
to that contained in 600 lbs of boneblack superphosphate, and in 
potash to the amount contained in 1200 lbs of muriate of potash. 
These amounts of plant food would cost at usual prices $124. Most 
of the nitrogen is evidently taken from some other source than the 
soil, while the potash appears to have been obtained by the long 
roots of the plant from the deeper layers of subsoil, and the same is 
true to some extent of the phosphoric acid. Clover has much the 
same effect, thus making available for ordinary crops mineral 
elements of fertility that otherwise crops might not be able to 
make use of, and also adding to the soil considerable nitrcgen from 
the air. 


Artichoke Culture.—My «artichoke tops grew very freely this 
season, but the tubers were not as numerous as last year. Hogs did 
not seem to like them as we!l, which I attribute to their failure to 
fully mature, owing to dry weather. Some people think I cultivate 
them too much. I will try them another season.—{F. Holm, 
Shannon Co, Mo. 











A HOUSE FOR SEVENTY-FIVE FOWLS 


An inexpensive and convenient house for seventy-five fowls is 
shown in the accompanying illustration (Fig 1). A floor plan is 


“¢ y, a 4 <A e 


~ ‘ ~—. 


FIG 1. PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF INEXPENSIVE POULTRY HOUSE 

given in Fig 2, showing the inside arrangement, from which it will 
be seen that the outside door opens into a hallway that communi- 
cates with all four of the pens, but takes floor space from only two 
of them. No one who has experienced the convenience and the 
cleanliness of having a hallway in the poultry quarters will ever 
build a house without 
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FIG 2. FLOOR PLAN fowl, which experi- 
ence has shown is little enough if the best results are aimed at, 
unless the climate is such that the poultry can run out of doors 
nearly the whole year round. In this case a hundred, or even 
more, could well be accommodated. Let the side with windows 
front toward the southeast, and have, if desired, a small window in 
each end, to catch the early morning sun, and the late afternoon 


sun of winter. 





Co-operation in Marketing Eggs.—There is a good opportunity 
for neighbors to co-operate in the selling of eggs. It is very often 
the case that one farmer cannot accumulate eggs enough to make 
it worth while to go to market with them while they are fresh ; but 
two, three or more could make up a good load, which one of the 
co-operators could take to market. If possible private customers 
should be found. In winter the eggs should be gathered several 
times a day to avoid danger of their becoming frosted, and should 
be assorted according to sizes and colors. Dirt or stains should be 
washed off. If a stain does not come off easily a little vinegar will 
remove it. With private customers, every egg should be guaran- 
teed to be perfectly fresh and good. A trade built up on sucha 
basis, and honestly conducted, will be permanent and bring from 
five to ten cents or more per dozen than could be obtained from 
storekeepers. Poultry, vegetables, fruits and other farm and gar- 
den products could also be disposed of to good advantage by a sim- 
ilar system of co-operation.—[B. Holmes. 


A Profitable Delicacy.—Considerable quantities of white cur- 
rants preserved in extracted honey have been imported lately from 
France, and are selling freely, at long prices, to dealers in fancy 
groceries. A glass containing hardly a gill retails at 25c. Evidently 
only the best selected white currants are used, slightly cooked,— 
just enough to take off the raw taste but not injure the fine flavor, 
—and preserved in nice extracted honey. This confection is not 
too sweet, but has the most captivating flavor, and is destined to 
wide popularity. Here’s a point for some one to make a profitable 
little business putting up such preserves for market. 

Roup is caused by dampness and drafts, and when once well 
started there is no cure. Fowls protected from dampness and 
drafts are seldom troubled with this disease. Kill all those which 
show any signs of sickness and thoroughly renovate the poultry 
house. Sometimes it is necessary to kill the whole flock and de- 
stroy the poultry house, and make a new start in a different portion 
of the farm. 


A Good Ration for Calves is made as follows: Make a rather 
thick gruel by stirring middlings in water before it comes to the 
boiling point, letting the mixture come toa boil afterwards. When 
cool, take a pint of this, three pints of skimmilk and three pints of 
warm water, for each calf. Fed thus, they will not be troubled 
with scours, and will thrive. 


POULTRY AND FRUIT 
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EXPERIENCE OF MEN WHO GET EGGS BY THE CARTLOAD 


D. P. McCracken: A poulterer should have a natural liking for a 
hen. The first esssential is a breed of chickens for which you have 
a preference. Then next in importance is a good poultry house, so 
arranged that it will be warm in winter, well ventilated, perfectly 
dry, and not in the least subject to drafts. For this reason have 
the door on the southeast corner only. Make the walls double, and 
in each compartment put in a ventilator four inches square made 
of boards, extending from about the middle of the roof to within 10 
inches of the floor. Make the floor of concrete, and sprinkle it with 
ashes or sand,—preferably sand,—so that it may be readily swept 
out. Give the fowls plenty of cold water in summer, and warm 
water or milk in winter. Table scraps and crushed or cut bone are 
desirable additions to the regular food. A mixture of one-fourth 
corn meal, one-fourth crushed oats, and one-half bran, stirred well 
together, is an excellent morning ration for winter. For evening 
feed, give whole wheat, whole rye, etc. Keep a box of whole oats 
where the fowls can have free access to it at all times. Do not feed 
corn to laying fowls, as it tends to fatten them. When chickens 
are to be sold, corn is the best material for laying on fat. Keep the 
floor of the house well cleaned. Oil the roosts, and at least once a 
year thoroughly spray the interior of the chicken house, walls, 
perches, floor, etc, with kerosene, or give it a good coat of white- 
wash. A mixture of newly slaked lime, to which a little carbolic 
acid has been added, thrown about the house and on the walls, is 
easier to apply than whitewash, and is quite as effectual. 

Capt Ware suggested that the roosts be placed over an incline, 
as he has used this method with considerable success. The poles 
are six inches above the incline. The droppings then fall into 
boxes placed at the lower edge, and are more easily removed. 
Then, back of this incline is plenty of space for nests. Separate 
and movable nests were recommended, as these can be more easily 
cleaned and kept free from vermin. Mr Weston described a poul- 
try house which he has found very convenient. It is long and nar- 
row and divided into three compartments. One compartment is 
used exclusively for roosting. The other two are fitted up with 
nests. In the beginning of the season the fowls are allowed to lay 
in one of these rooms. Then when sitting time arrives, the hens 
are set there. All the laying hens are placed in room No 2, When 
the first batch of chickens are hatched, the nest boxes in room No 1 
are thoroughly cleaned and filled with new material. Hens are 
then set in room No 2 and the laying fowls placed in room No 1. 
This is continued during the entire season. The changing from one 
room to another, and thorough cleaning, keep the house free from 
vermin and the chickens healthy. Thisis one of the most important 
points in raising fowls, and is strongly endorsed by those who 
succeed with hens in winter. 





A Convenient Egg Box.— Where one markets his eggs to private 
customers or at the stores even, the egg box shown here- 
with will be found very serv- 
iceable. It is a box about 
_ half the length of a 30-dozen 

egg carrier, with a handle and 
fitted drawers, each drawer 
being fitted with pasteboard 
egg fillers. A drawer of eggs 
san thus be taken from the box 
and carried into the customer’s 
house, the box itself being left in 
The bottom of each drawer may well be covered with 


the wagon. 
coarse bran, and the pasteboard fitters placed on these, thus pro- 
viding a soft resting place for each egg. 


Prunus Simoni No Good.—This fruit was introduced into this 
country about a dozen years ago as a beautiful and wonderful 
plum. That was about all the descriptions said and it was all I 
could find out, I have had it now long enough to make up my 
mind as to its value, and find that it is not worth cultivating. 
Anyone who has trees of itcan leave them standing and prove it 
if he wants to, but he will be the richer if he pulls them out and puts 
something good in their place. The fruit is flat like an apple, very 
solid and beautifully colored, but it rots on the tree so badly that 
very little can be saved. As soon as the tree attains maturity, if 
not before, it shows signs of weakness no matter how well taken 
care of, and a weakness that I have never yet known one to re- 
cover from. I have now rooted out the last Simoni from my place. 
Ido not want sick trees around, especially since we know that 
some plum trees (the Japs) can have the yellows.—[N. S. Platt, Con- 
necticut State Pomologist. 
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Still further efforts to promptly and cor- 
rectly inform farmers of impending changes 
in the weather, are being studied by the 
weather bureau. The series of articles on this 
subject, the first of which appears in this is- 
sue, should be closely read, for they may ena- 
ble farmers, stockmen and fruit growers to 
save large losses from unusual weather con- 


ditions. 
EE —————— 


A good story comes from the Waldorf, the 
most fashionable hotel in New York city. 
Questioned as to whether negro guests gave 
them any trouble under the new law com- 
pelling hotels to extend them equal privi- 
leges, the Waldorf manager said: ‘‘Well, a 
couple of gentlemen of color did come into 
our restaurant the other day with an air that 
demanded the best, but on looking at the 
price list turned white and beat a hasty re-, 


treat.’’ 
EEE 


Numerous complaints reach us of extensive 
injury done to plum and cherry by black knot. 
We regret to say that up to the present time 
no remedy has been found except to cut back 
the wood six inches or a foot below the affected 
portion, and paint the stump with linseed 
oil. The knife should be perfectly clean, so 
as not to inoculate the wood with the disease. 
Experiment stations are working on this 
problem and we live in hopes that a cure will 
yet be perfected. 


cacennsselaliatnianeiitas 

Renewals and new subscriptions to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST are now coming in with greater 
number than ever before. Hundreds of farmers 
write us that while times are close they cannot 
possi bly afford to do without the old AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST because the greater the difficulty 
of marketing their produce at a profit the more 
do they need the help of our market and crop 
reports, and other features that lighten labor 
and increase its returns on the farm or in 
their homes. Rare indeed is the journal with 
80 appreciative and growing a constituency. 

i ie 

The Ohio farmers’ conventions at Columbus 
last week were composed of men who mean 
business. They expressed their demands in 
no uncertain tones, yet asked for nothing un- 
reasonable. Their main contention is for 
public economy, just taxation and no weak- 
ening of the present law to attain this end, 
pure food and fabrics. In national legisla- 
tion they want equal protection with pro- 
ducers of manufactured goods wherever this 
is possible. In other words, the solid farm- 
ers of Ohio stand sturdily for equal rights. 











EDITORIAL 


They possess a controlling power in the legis- 
lature if they organize for that purpose. Alto- 
gether, the Ohio situation is gratifying evi- 
dence of the farmers’ return to their rightful 
position in affairs of government. 
- —— - i 

The continued agitation among sheep men 
concerning low prices of wool is resulting in 
a serious consideration of a general purpose 
sheep just as .the unsatisfactory demand for 
beef Shorthorns is creating a place for dairy 
Shorthorns. The combining of wool and mut- 
ton qualities so that the animal will prove 
protitable is not an impossibility, as has been 
demonstrated by a number of leading breeders. 
As competition becomes greater, the agricul- 
ture of a community in its very nature must 
become more diversified. Single specialties, 
while they have their place, must be given 
less attention, and dependence put upon sev- 
eral crops, or crops which can be put to differ- 
ent uses governed by what is in most demand. 


Have more than one string to your bow. 
rT 


The worst offender we have yet found in 
our inquiry into state extravagance and un- 
just taxation is New Jersey. It paid out ten 
times as much to run the state last year as in 
1860—or $2,269,000 compared with 223,000! 
Meanwhile population has but little more than 
doubled—672,000 then, 1,673,000 now. This 
beats Connecticut, where expenditures have 
increased five fold. Both states get their 
revenue, not from a direct tax on realty and 
personalty, but from taxes on corpvurations, 
inheritances, etc, but the money comes out of 
the people just the same. In both states, as 
in Illinois, the corporation laws are notori- 
ously lax, and have caused frightful over- 
‘apitalization with its attendants of corrup- 
tion, excessive charges, etc. New Jersey’s 
assessment for school and local purposes foots 
up $787,000,000 last year against $584,000,000 
in 1871, the earliest year for which data is 
available—a ridiculously small increase. 

ssssiaihigliiiibesinicares 

The tariff bill as passed by the house is 
hung up in the senate, which is equally di- 
vided except that Senator Jones insists upon 
having the duties on sugar increased 60 per 
cent, the same as has already been done with 
raw wool. If this is acceded to, it is under- 
stood the bill will pass, and the house would 
doubtless acquiesce. We trust this result will 
obtain. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is confi- 
dent that such action would iecad to the erec- 
tion of beet sugar factories all over the coun- 
try, the growing of many thousands of acres 
of beets to supply these factories, and the dis- 
tribution to our own farmers, laborers and 
manufacturers of the 100 to 125 millions in 
gold that are now annually sent out of the 
country for imported sugar It would also 
eternally ‘‘bust the trust.’’ The price of sug- 
ar to consumers might be a little more for a 
year ortwo, but soon domestic production 
would be so large that present prices would 
rule. This is a simple proposition that is 
fraught wth immense benefit to farmers at a 
minimum of burden to other classes. It is 
strange that our statesmen fail to see it. 

nought 

We do not approve of the methods which 
have led to another bond eall. We do not 
believe the people will ever submit to the 
substitution of an interest-bearing bank cur- 
rency in place of the non-interest bearing 
government currency. We do not favor the 
single gold standard, but stand squarely for 
the bimetalic policy under which America 
has made the greatest progress the world has 
ever seen, and under which every dollar has 
been as good as every other dollar until de- 
creasing national revenue and the world-wide 
collapse that followed the Baring failure led 
to withdrawals of foreign investments, 
while the adoption of the single standard by 
Austria and the increasing demand for gold 
in other quarters also stimulated the raid 
on the American reserve. But since govern- 
ment calls for a popular loan, we hope it will 
succeed, and that no domestic or foreign 
bankers’ syndicate will be allowed to 
squeeze this great nation as was the case in 
February. It has not been denied that at that 
time the Morgan syndicate realized in com- 
missions and profits for placing $100,000,000 of 
bonds as much as the entire commission paid 
by the government in floating more than 2000 
millions of bonds during the war. 





OUR WETERINARY ADWISER. 


Weakness.—R. H. H. has a calf which is weak 
and stiff in its legs. when down, 1t requires help 
to rise. Its appetite is good. Treatment: Give } 
lb Epsom salts and } oz ginger dissolvedin 1 qt 
water. Follow this by giving the following; 
Tincture of ginger 5 oz, tincture of gentian 5 oz 
and tincture of chloride of iorn 5 oz; mix and 
give a tablespoonful three times a day in oatmeal 
gruel. Feed ground oats and bran made into a 
mash. 


Skin Disease.—C. P. C. has two horses which 
are covered on their backs with festering lumps 
which will not heal. Treatment: Wash the backs 
well with carbonate of potassium 2 0z and water 4 
gal, use a soft brush. The following day take 
warm water and a brush and wash the parts well, 
then dry them. Then use oxide of zine 2 oz and 
vaséline 4 0z; rub on a little of this once a day, 
If it should continue to matterate, wash again as 
above then use the ointment. If you are feeding 
corn,change to oats; give sulphate of iron 40z and 
nitrate of potassium 4 0z; mix and divide into 2% 
doses, giving one morning and night in bran mash 
Repeat this quantity. 

Diseased Bone.—C. R. Y. has a mare which 
had alump on its jaw, thought to have been 
caused by a diseased tooth. A hole was bored in 
the jaw and the tooth punched out. This is a run- 
ning sore which will not heal. Treatment: Clean 
out the wound and examine the bone, and remove 
all the diseased parts; dose it with terchloride 
of iron to destroy the unhealthy parts; then use 
chloride of zinc 1 dr and water1 pt and dose it 
with a little of this once a day. See that no food 
or dirt gets into the wound. It is a difficult mat- 
ter to heal a wound of this kind, as the bone is 
usually shattered some distance from the opening 
and soon becomes diseased. 

Partial Paralysis.—L. S. has stock pigs which 
have been fed for market. They get weak in 
their backs and break down. This derangement is 
caused by weakness of the nerve system, espe- 
cially of the back. Change the food for two or 
three weeks to ground oats and bran and put 
one of the following powders in the food twice a 
day: Sulphate of iron 1 0z and nux vomica 1 0z; 
mix and divide into 48 doses. This quantity is for 
one hog. Keep them in a warm dry place with 
fresh air. 

Thirsty Pigs.—C. W. wants to knowif there is 
any way to make hogs thristy. There is no prac- 
ticable remedy to produce thirst in hogs without 
destroying their stomachs. Hogs have been fed on 
boiled codfish, the water and fish mixed with 
bran or ground corn, but it soon destroys diges- 
tion and should not be used. It is not natural for 
hogs in a healthy state to drink much water. 


Mallaphaga, or Bird Lice.—A. B. M. inquries 
about lice. The Mallaphaga order includes sev- 
eral families, but we will not take space to define 
them. The bird lice are well known to most peo- 
ple who have pet birds or who keep poultry. 
They differ from true lice in having biting 
mouth parts and in feeding upon either feathers, 
hair or skin; while the true lice have suckers, 
mouth-parts, and feed on blood. It is to free 
themselves from these pests that hens wallow in 
dust. When poultry are kept in close houses they 
should be provided with a dust-bath. All poultry 
houses should be kept clean and the old straw 
burned. Sprinkling sulphur on the nests and 
oiling the perches with kerosene will tend to keep 
the pests in check. If a poultry house is badly 
infested it should be cleaned thoroughly and 
every part whitewashed; and the poultry should 
be dusted with buhach or Persian insect powder. 





Tender Feet.—H. A. B. has a horse which is 
tender in its feet, the hoofs are dry and don’t 
seem to grow. The horse is very stiff when it 
first comes out of the stable, but this passes off 
after it has been driven. Treatment: Poultice 
the feet with bran made into a mash with hot 
water, place this in bags and put it on the feet, 
change once daily and wet the poultices several 
times a day with hot water; continue this for two 
weeks, then use cantharides 2 dr and lard 1 oz, 
mix and rub alittle wellin with the fingers around 
the top of the hoof, letting it extend up about 
an inch on the hairy part. Let it remain on 24 
hours, then wash off and rub on a little lard. 
Repeat in two weeks. Keep the head tied up 
while the blisters are on. Take the shoes off and 
keep the animal on a soft floor. Give as much 
rest as possible. 





Tuttle’s Elixir, regularly advertised in our 
columns, is highly indorsed by thousands of 
people who have used it on their stock or 
on themselves. It is well worthy the attention of 
our subscribers. Samples of either the stock or 
family elixir will be sent free on application to 
the sole proprietor, Dr 8. A. Tuttle, 27 Beverly St, 
Boston, Mass, if 6c in stamps are sent for postage. 
It is a preparation of decided merit. 
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ARMAMENTS. 


The relative power of Great Britain and the United States,so far as present armaments are 


concerned, is shown in these figures. 


The figures are not exact, but they are near enough to show ata 


glance how much greater is England’s force than ours. 








The Public Loan a Success. 


When it became apparent that the popular 
loan, as it is called, was a success, the syndi- 
eate of banks which 
took the previous is- 
sue of bonds was dis- 
solved by its manag- 
er, J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan of New York, for 
the reason that the 
government was get- 
ting better prices than 
it could by selling the 





entire issue to the 

syndicate. In dis- 

solving this associa- 

tion Mr Morgan took 

J. P. MORGAN. occasion in his cir- 
cular to make some explanation of the 
course he had pursued, evidently as a 


retort to newspaper critics who had ac- 
cused him and the administration of a secret 
bargain. He he encouraged individual 


Says 


banks of the syndicate to bid for bonds on 
their own account, to help on the loan, and 
stipulated that the gold accumulated to ena- 
ble the syndicate to buy should not be drawn 


from the national treasury and thus defeat the 
purpose of the loan. He acknowledged that 
he was invited to a conference in Washington 
in December and wrote to President Cleveland 
on Jan 4 recommending another loan for which 
the syndicate should supply gold, not believ- 
ing that a popular loan could succeed. The 


new bonds sell on the market for 117, and the 
syndicate would have paid only 104}, the 
price by which they netted $8,000,000 on the 


previous issue. The sources from which gold 
has been drawn in the pending loan are not 
private hoards so much as the vaults of banks 
and other financial institutions. 


What Willi Salisbury Do? 





The rumor that England’s’ great flying 
squadron, consisting of nearly a score of pow- 
erful vessels, was headed for Bermuda, where 
Great Britain has some of the most powerful 
fortifications in the world, or to some point 
in the West Indies, caused a_ sensation on 
both sides of the Atlantic. For past 
England has been storing coal at the strongly 
fortified station of St Lucia, near the Venez- 
uelan coast, and has apparently been trying 
to treat with Venezuela through a neutral 
power, Brazil, for the settlement of the boun- 
dary dispute independently of the United 
States of America. A novel turn of affairs 
also is the recent treaty between England and 
France as to the division of Siam, in which 
England was wonderfully giving 
rise to suspicions,of an attempt at an alliance 
with France and Russia.. Along with the 
news of these warlike preparations comes the 
echo of great dissatisfactiomthroughout Eng- 
land, among both liberals and conservatives, 
over the prime minister’s obstinate, warlike 
course and his apparent unfvillingness to ar- 
bitrate. 


weeks 


generous, 





not idle. The navy is ‘busier than for many 
years fitting out war vessels and accumulating 
ammunition in yreat quantities. 

s asia 

Echoes from Washington.—An effort will be 
made by the sub-committee of ways and 
means of the house to demonstrate the value 
of the reciprocity feature of the McKinley 
tariff by means of hearings at which the vari- 
ous interests involved shall testify. 

Senator Mills argued in favor of abolishing 
the national bank note circulation, which he 
said cost the people 100 millions a year. He 
advocated free coinage of silver and the issu- 
ance of treasury notes. The policy of the ad- 
ministration of issuing bonds and increasing 
the debt was arraigned severely by the speak- 
er. He contrasted the views of President 
Cleveland with those of President Washing- 
ton—'‘a patriot president, not a political presi- 
dent,’’ he said. 

Congressman Shofroth of Colorado introduc- 
ed a bill to foreclose the government lien upon 
the Union and Central Pacifit railroads and 
to incorporate a company to operate them un- 
til their debts to the United States have been 
paid. 

Tom Reed counted a quorum in house 
the other day, his first appearance in this 
familiar role at this session,—the role which 
brought him the title of Czar Reed. 


the 


Current History.—Rev Dr Talmage, now of 
Washington, D C, has been criticised because 
he said the reason he did not enter Armenia 
afew months ago, while in the vicinity, and 
distribute the $50,000 intrusted to him, 
that it would have been ‘‘monumental 
hardiness,’’ whereas the God of nations, he 
said, would protect Clara Barton and the Red 
Cross workers. 

Nebraska’s sugar bounty law, enacted by the 
last legislature, is under test as to its consti- 
tutionality, and there is much interest in the 
case as many thousands of -dollars are involv- 
ed. An ex-chief justice of the state supreme 
court, Samuel Maxwell, pronounces the boun- 
ty unconstitutional in that a bounty for both 
sugar and chicory was provided for in the 
same Dill. 

New Orleans, according to the reports of 
the Illinois Central railroad, has shipped more 


was 


fool- 


corn to foreign ports in the past five or six 
weeks than has New York. 
Arizona was first in the market with this 


season’s oranges, beating California by a week 
or sO. 

The work of converting old Fort Sumter in- 
to a modern fortification and providing it 
with guns of the most modern construction 
has now begun in real earnest. The working 
force consists of laborers, mostly country ne- 
groes, who have been purposely selected on ac- 
count of their inability to realize the signifi- 
cance of the work they are doing. 

Immigration is increasing steadily, and con- 
gress ought to do something about it. 

A gang of counterfeiters, including an Jtal- 
ian, Nicolo Toranto, supposed to be the chief 


STORY OF THE NEWS 


The United States government meanwhile is’ 
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of the deadly Mafia in the United States, have 
been captured at New York city. 

The biggest ice palace ever built, covering 
three acres of ground and costing $25,000, 
overlooks the city of Leadville, Col. A grand 
staircase of ice leads from the main entrance 
to the great skating rink which occupies the 
main part of the interior, which is lighted by 
electricity. 





In Canada.—Almost before our last issue 
reached its readers, six of the seven Domin- 
ion cabinet ministers who had resigned re- 
turned to their seats and the seventh, Tupper, 
gave place to his father, Sir Charles Tupper, 
whose plan may be perhaps to step in as_pre- 
mier when Sir Mackenzie Bowell steps out. 
Meanwhile Manitoba has reaffirmed its decla- 
ration for national, non-sectarian schools, in 
defiance of the Dominion, by electing 31 
Greenway members to the legislature, out 
of 40. 





A Little Politics.—Chicago, and July 7, are 
the place and time of the next democratic na- 
tional convention. 

Iowa returns Hon William B. Allison to 
the United States senate with enthusiasm. 

Maine republicans have launched Thomas 
B. Reed’s presidential boom by organizing a 
Reed club to attend the republican national 
convention and otherwise work for their can- 
didate. 

Utah’s first senators are Frank J. Cannon, 
son of George Q. Cannon, a pillar of the Mor- 
mon church, and Arthur Brown, a Gentile. 

Hon Joseph B. Foraker sugeeeds Calvin S. 
Brice in the national senate from Ohio, so af- 
ter March 4 Ohio will have two republican 
senators for the first time since the civil war. 
Mr Foraker. served as judge of the superior 
court of Ohio and twice was governor of the 
state. He entered the army at the age of 16 
and fought through the civil war. At the 
conclusion of hostilities he entered Cornell 
university, from which he graduated in 1869. 
He believes in bimetalism. 





Is Ingersoll Converted?—The Christian En- 
deavorers all over the country who have been 
praying for the conversion of Col Robert J. 
Ingersoll are elated because the colonel mani- 
fested great interest in the People’s church at 
Kalamazoo, Mich, of which the pastor is Miss 
Caroline Bartlett, and said he could join such 
achurch. It has no creed. The doors are 
open to Jews, infidels, agnostics, atheists and 
even to orthodox Christians. The object of 
this church is to make people better by devel- 
oping the brain and civilizing the heart. 

Hopeless Armenia.—The announcement of 
the Turkish minister at Washington that the 
Red Cross would not be allowed to enter Tur- 
key for the succor of the Armenians was ow- 
ing partly, no doubt, to his resentment be- 
cause Miss Barton and the Red Cross ignored 
him in making their plans; also to the bitter 
denunciations of the Turks in the newpapers 
and at public meetings. Queen Victoria 
wrote a letter to the sultan. 


New Generals for Cuba.—The failure of Gen 
Campos to put down the rebellion in Cuba 
caused his recall by the Spanish cabinet, and 
that of his brother-in-law, Gen Arderius, sec- 
ond in command. Gen Campos’s successor, for 
the time being at least, is Gen Marin. 


To Buy St Thomas.—Secretary Olney favors 
the Lodge resolution for the purchase of the 


West Indian island of St Thomas from Den- 
mark for a coaling station, and so do the 


members of foreign relations committees of 
both houses of congress. St John and St 
Croix, adjoining islands, may also be includ- 
ed, and Mr Lodge would like to take Green- 
land, too, which belongs to Denmark. 


All inat Nightfall—The Boys and Girls’ 
National Home and Employment association 
of Lincoln, Neb, has forwarded to the govern- 
ors of 10 states in which the legislatures con- 
vene this winter five proposed laws for the 
suppression of crime among youths. The most 
radical of the five measures suggested is one 
providing for minor children in all cities, 
towns and villages being at their homes after 
nightfall. Such a law would be impossible to 
enforce thoroughly. 
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LIVE STOCK CENSUS. 





The annual live stock investigation made 
by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST through local 
representatives in every section of the coun- 
try places the aggregate value of all classes of 
farm animals Jan 1, 1896, $1,860,420,000, a de- 
cline during the year of $62,159,000. This is 
the lowest point yet reached since the decline 
began in 1893, when the total value of animals 
on the farm was reported at $2,4835,083,000, a 
shrinkage in three years of $622,663,000 or 25 
percent. The returns for the present year 
indicate that the deyth of the depression has 
been reached, and that an era of gradual im- 
provement in prices is now at hand. The 
shrinkage of the past 12 months has been 
mainly in horses and hogs, cows showing a 
slight increase in aggregate value, and other 
classes of cattle a substantial gain. With the 
slow but hopeful improvement in general 
business conditions which seems apparent, it 
is reasonable to believe that the depression in 
the stock interests of the country will gradu- 
ally disappear. Horses alone appear the 
doubtful quantity, but even here the feeling 
among the most far-sighted breeders is that 
the worst has been passed, and that when the 
cessation in breeding, which has marked the 
past two years, makes itself felt, there will be 
a reasonable reaction in values of horses. 

The changes in numbers and values of the 
different classes during the past 12 months are 
shown as follows (last three figures, 000’s, 
omitted) : 


——Jan 1, 189%6—-~, —Change during ye ar~ 
valu 


No Value No 

Horses 15.867 #550 532 —215 £128,275 
Mules, 2,310 94,222 - 3l 13/352 
Cows, 17,787 394,087 +336 6,511 
Cattle, 32,602 564,304 +204 106,001 
Hogs, 46,302 204,402 —759 25,166 
Sheep, 32,848 52,880 971 17,859 

Total, 21,960,420 Wet loss 262. 139 


HORSES AND MULES. 
The failure of owners to breed mares during 
the past two years is emphasized by a decline 
of 3 per cent in total numbers on the farm. 
This decline would be still greater but for the 
failure of the ordinary demand for low grade 
animals for city work, so that an urban cen- 
sus would disclose a decrease in numbers in 
addition to the farm decrease measured here. 
The most striking feature regarding horses, 
however. which is brought out by this inves- 
tigation is the decline in the average value 
per head, amounting to $7.50 or nearly 18 per 
cent in a year. As a matter of fact in many 
places correspondents report that the prices 
named are merely nominal, there actually be- 
ing no sale for the ordinary class of animals, 
whatever may be the case with strictly desir- 
able horses, for which there is always a mar- 
ket. It is the opinion of the best observers 
that a change is at hand, and that before colts 
foaled this year are ready for market there 
will be a strong demand for high class ani- 
mals at remunerative prices. Mules are shar- 
ing in the depression but the shrinkage in 
value is a little less marked. The heaviest de- 
cline naturally appears in those states which 
breed to supply the market in other states, 
The estimated numbers and values by states 
follow (000’s omitted) : 








Horses-———_~. -————-Mules—— 
No Avvail T’lval No Avval T’l val 
New Eng’d, 379 262.50 $23,688 1 70.00 B70 
YY, 650 53.30 34,635 5 60.00 300 
} 55.00 4,730 7 69.00 43 
Pa, oH) 43.00 a 28 65.00 1,820 
Tex, 1,301 28.00 248 40.00 9,920 
Ark, 20 = 31.30 145 43.90 6,366 
Tenn, 331 38.50 211 45.00 9,495 
220 35.00 7 43.00 301 
Ky, 491 38.30 142 42.30 6,007 
0, 800 39.00 18 45.00 810 
Mich, 550 41.00 4 47.00 188 
Ind, 710 36.00 51 39.50 2,015 
l, 1,283 35.30 100 = 42.05 4,205 
Wis, 40 40.50 5 39.90 , 
Minn, 480 39.90 8 41.00 
ay 1,229 30.60 37 34.80 1,288 
Mo, 1,056 28.25 252 29 8, 
Kan 860 26.00 9 31.10 2,799 
Neb, 650 2.00 44 35.10 1,544 
NI 171 43.10 8 48.00 
SD, 310 32.50 8 38.00 304 
Cal, 450 21.00 54 40.70 2,198 
ore, 220 0.00 5 40.25 
Wash, 182 32.50 1 42.00 42 
Other, 2,038 23.00 831 41.00 37,071 


Total, 15,367 $34.70 $550,532 2,310 940.80 $94,222 
COWS AND OTHER CATTLE. 

The steadily increasing prominence of the 
dairy in American agriculture is reflected by 
a further increase in numbers of milch cows 
amounting to 2 per cent and making dairy 
herds larger than ever before reported. In 
his respect this class of farm stock is unique, 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


with an increase during the last three years 
of a little less than 10 per cent in numbers 
and an increase in average value of 42c, while 
every other class of farm stock has decreased 
both in numbers and average value. During 
the past year the best increase has been in 
Ill, Wis and Minn, but in almost every sec- 
tion of the country they have held their own 
or increased slightly. 

Other classes of cattle show a sharp reac- 
tion, more apparent in average values than in 
numbers, though a small increase here ap- 
pears. The failure of the corn crop of ‘4 
and consequent shortage in cattle feeding is 
sutticient to account for the increase in num- 
bers. This situation will result in heavier 
feeding this year, especially with the pleni- 
tude of corn, part of the surplus of two sea- 
sons being crowded into one, and indicates 
further that the decline in numbers of cattle 
which has been apparent for several years is 
only nominally checked. Numbers and values 
by states are reported as _ follows (000’s 
omitted) : 


—-Milch cows-—. ,-—Other cattle 
No Av val Total val No Avval — 
227,900 





New Eng’d, 930 $30.00 569 $22.50 $12,8 
N ¥, 1,607 23.30 671 = 20.30 F 
NJ, 192 28.00 *" 22.00 
Pa, 1,003 22.80 719 =20.50 
Tex, 1,100 =14.50 6,116 10.50 
Ark, 334 = 12.00 9.00 
Tenn, 361 =—-:16.00 564 = 11.00 
W Va, 192 18.00 351 15.60 
Ky, 74 20.00 640 = 16.00 
oO 816 624.90 900 23.00 
Mich, 515 «26.20 550 = 22. 
Ind 670 =24.70 941 = 21.30 

ll, 1,248 27.00 1,750 24.00 
Wis, 859 25.20 79% = 19.50 
Minn, 667 23.20 775 19.00 

Ia, 1,510 27.00 2,850 25.40 
Mo, 865 21.00 1,910 = 20.10 
Kan, 712) -23.80 1,750 21.80 
Neb 468 250 1,360 20.80 
ND, 139 21.50 275 = 22.00 
SD 261 = 21.90 490 = :20.30 
Col, 344 «9-25.20 1,100 18.30 
Ore, 124 19.50 520 16.00 
Wash, 109 =—-.25.00 2,72. 260 17.50 
Other 2,387 «614.00 33, 418 6.095 13.00 

Total, 17,787 $22.15 #394,087 32,602 $17.30 £564,304 


SHEEP AND HOGS. 

For flockmasters there is a rift in the 
clouds, in spite of the fact that the total num- 
ber of sheep show a decline during the year of 
8 per cent. The possibility of customs legis- 
lation in favor of American wool is giving 
wool growers fresh confidence. This has not 
yet been strong enough to stop the slaughter 
of flocks, but it is encouraging a few growers 
in almost every section of the country to be- 
gin to build up their flocks in anticipation of 
improved conditions which are hoped for. 
Should the possibility of favorable legislation 
become a certainty, the slaughter of wool 
breeds for mutton will cease. From ’89 to ’93 
flocks of the country increased by nearly 
5,000,000 head. From ’95 to ’96 they have de- 
creased at the rate of 5,000,000 a year, or from 
47,274,000 to 32,848,000. Even this fails to 
measure the loss to American agriculture, as 
the average value of those remaining shows a 
shrinkage of 91c per head or 34 per cent. 

The total hog supply shows a decrease of 
less than 2 per cent in spite of considerable 
losses from sickness last fall in some of the 
principal hog states. Losses in these districts 
are offset by substantiai increases elsewhere, 
notably in the south and in those sections 
which suffered most severely from the corn 
failure of ’94, and where everything possible 
was moved out before Jan ’95. The aver- 
age value per head has declined 50c, but the 
probability of a general advance in this class 
of animals in the near future is apparent. 
Numbers and values by states are given (000’s 
omitted) : ; - 

So Av val total val No Av val Total val 


vey Eng’d, 850 #2.30 $1,955 382 «($8.7 83,373 
5,17 


N ¥, 972 205 1,993 690 = 7.50 
NJ, 45 2. Bl) 113 190 8.50 1,615 
Pa, 1,134 2.00 2,268 1,103 = 7.60 8,383 
Tex, 3,185 1.40 4.459 3,034 4.00 12,136 
Ark, 207 1.30 269 1,639 3.00 4,917 
Tenn, 512 1.65 845 1,988 3.85 7,654 
W Va, 634 1.70 1,078 446 4.40 1,962 
Ky, 890 1.80 1,602 2,033 4.35 8,844 
, 2,961 1.80 5.150 2,515 5.00 12,575 
Mich, 1,728 1.70 2,938 733 5.10 3,733 
Ind, 81‘ 2.00 1,638 2,133 4.85 10,345 
ll 817 2. 1.838 3,149 5.00 15,745 
Wis, 78% «(1.901.495 1,051 5.40 5,675 
Minn, 407 2.00 si4 63 5.30 3,371 
Ia, 4si—s 2. 1,096 5.358 5.30 28,397 
Mo, 8 1.90 1,565 4,148 3.90 16,177 
Kan, 219 2.20 482 2,160 4.50 9,720 
Neb, 212 2.90 4s RY 5.00 9.420 
N D, 284 2.00 568 131 5.50 721 
8D, 365 1.75 639 224 5.00 1,120 
Cal, 2,678 1.60 4,285 498 4.75 2,366 
Ore, 2, 1.40 = 2,808 270 «= 4.00 1,080 
Wash, 384 1.50 576 204 4.10 R36 
Other, 9,536 1.25 11,920 9,704 3.00 29,112 
Total, $1.60 $52,880 46,302 $4.40 $204,402 





For Pure Dairy Products, 


The third annual meeting of the National 
Dairy union was held in Chicago last week, 
Jan 14 to 16, with a large western attendance, 
especially strong in the notable character of 
the members present, while the east was not 
especially well represented. Ex-Gov W. D. 
Hoard of Wisconsin, as president of the union, 
presided at the opening, and in his address 
laid down the proposition that while this is 
not a lobbying association, still the main pur- 
pose of the organization is to secure legislation 
for the honest products of the dairy cow. In 
the past year considerable advance in the 
way of legislation looking toward pure food 
laws and statutes, more or less satisfactory, 
has been secured in Neb, Kan, Wis, Mich, 
Ala, Ga, N GC, Mo, Cal, Wash and Col. The 
strong fights that were made in Illinois and 
Indiana before the last legislatures, while 
failing to secure the legislation wanted, were 
decidedly beneficial, serving to call attention 
to the deficiencies in these important states 
and awakening public sentiment in sucha 
manner that the cause is now stronger than 
when the battle first began. In the way of 
national legislation, several bills have been 
offered in congress, and with the unusual in- 
terest that now exists there is prospect of se- 
curing some of the needed national legisla- 
tion. One of the events of the year, both hope- 
ful and healthful, was the decision of the US 
supreme court based on the Mass law making 
it possible for a state to prevent the sale of 
oleomargarine colored to imitate butter. 
Further state legislation along the line of this 
decision is confidently expected. On _ the 
whole the year was one in which decided ad- 
vances were made, both in the way of secur- 
ing legislation wanted and in stirring up the 
necessary public sentiment to secure the en- 
forcement of such as are now on the statute 
book. 

George W. Lina of Chicago, who was a 
member of the committee from the produce 
exchange sent to Springtield last winter to 
urge the passage of a pure food law, told very 
plainly the difficulties which were met and 
the forces which killed the measure. No op- 
position whatever developed in the lower 
house except from the speaker and ex-speaker, 
both of whom were strongly against the bill. 
After the measure had gone through the com- 
mittee and passed to the third reading, the 
speaker, by the exercise of arbitary power, 
declined absolutely to allow the bill to be 
called up for passage, and it would have 
died here but for the fact that the farmer 
element in the house got together and declar- 
ed that no legislation of any kind should go 
through until this bill was voted upon, when 
it passed the house by a two-thirds vote. In 
the senate it went through the committee and 
through first and second reading, but the op- 
position was so strong that it was not,allowed 
to come toa final vote. On the last day of 
the session, by a bit of legislative trickery, 
the bill was smothered. The measure was 
beaten, in his opinion, only by the vast ag- 
gregation of capital which is directly under 
the control of a few interests, but the fight 
will be continued and an effort made to make 
it one of the issues of the campaign prior to 
the next legislative nominations. At the 
close of this address the meeting passed a 
strong resolution commending Representative 
Needles, who was the author of the bill, and 
all members of the legislature who ably aided 
in the effort to pass the bill. 

—— elected for the ensuing year were: 
Pres, W. H. Hatch of Hannibal, Mo; sec, D. 
W. Witeon of Elgin; treas, George W. Linn of 
Chicago. Vice-pre sidents as follows: George 
A. Boyce of New York, W. D. Edson of Phila- 
delphia, J. E. Keith of Chicago, G. L. Hub- 
bell of Des Moines, E. J. Hainer of Aurora, 
Neb, Prof W. A. Cooke of Fort Collins, Col, 
tev §. Curray of Euclid, Minn, J.C. Schlosser 
of Indianapolis, J. J. Janney of Baltimore, 
J. F. Oyster of Washington, H. C. Adams of 
Madison, Wis, G. M. Whittaker of Boston, C. 
S. Burlingame of Hartford,’ J. I. Breck of 
Jackson, Mich, J. C. Caddanne of St Louis, 
A. J. Wedderburn Alexandria, Va, Col 
J. F. re vine Ga, T. M. Deal of 
St Albans, Vt, € . Waterbury of Cornish, N 
H, E. F Webster of Ww ellington, O, J. A. Wil- 
lets of Passaic, N J,E. W. Steele of Edna, Cal. 











HOPEFUL TRADE CONDITIONS. 


TUESDAY EVENING, Jan 21, 1896. 

The general quietude incident to the first 
half of Jan has not been succeeded by any 
material gain in activity, yet business in the 
aggregate is liberal. Excellent foreign ship- 
ments of wheat and corn are encouraging, and 
a feature of the last few days is a revival of 
strength and moderate activity in the iron 
trade. Atthe same time the production of 
steel and structural iron exceeds present de- 
mand for finished products, and operators 
are conservative. In mercantile lines fair in- 
terest is shown, but cotton goods are rather 
easy in tone, and woolens, boots and shoes 
quiet. In financial circles the bond issue and 
the possibilities of tariff legislation are domi- 
nating factors, uncertainty causing a little 
disturbance in the money market and serving 
to restrict the employment of large capital 
in new channels. Indications point to a ready 
absorption of the $100,000,000 bonds offered 
by the government, and irrespective of the 
advisability of their issuance, itis gratifying 
to note that a market for them can be readily 
found, indicating the confidence in American 
resources. The following table, compiled by 
Banker Henry Clews, shows the great finan- 





cial strength of this country compared with 
others: 
Per 

Foren Debt capita 
Austria, 41,827,706 $2,866,339,539 $70.84 
France, $8,318,003. 4,446.793,598 116.35 
Germany, 49,421,064 1,956,217,017 39.58 
Great Britain, 37,880,764 3,350,7 (9,563 87.79 
Italy, 29,699,785 2,324,826,329 76.06 
Russia, 113,354,649 3,491 018,074 30.79 
Spain, 17,550,216 1,251 453,696 73.85 
United States, 69,000,000 915,962,112 14.63 


Leading farm markets ave at least holding 
their own. Potatoes and apples are quiet, 
but strictly choice stock, where advanta- 
geously located, is held with some confidence. 
Wool is dull but steady, although it fails to 
follow the show of strength abroad. Corn ex- 
ports continue gratifyingly large, chiefly from 
southern ports, foreign purchases of wheat and 
flour exceed 3,000,000 bu weekly and dairy 
products are without essential change. Re- 
vised prices holding good to-night follow: 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 





Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 585¢c 263{c 8c $*3 80 $7 25 
New York, 1% 353% 24 *450 *7 50 
Boston, 3636 ome 275 *8 50 
Toledo. 67% 27% 193¢ 190 440 
St Louis, — 25% 18 _ _ 
Minneapolis, 55/6, - — - - 
San Francisco, *1.174¢ *85 *85 *7 00 _ 
London, 7846 4246 - - - 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades. Wheat Corn Oats 
January, 58%6¢ 265fc 17%e 
May, 28% 20 
July, aie 29% 2034 

At Chicago, wheat gained ljc last week and 
the opening of this week shows an undertone of 
confidence Influences at work have been 


rather negative in character and operators are 
looking for shaping incentives. Meanwhile the 
testimony bearing on values is in the main rather 
favorable to holders. There is the uncertainty 
regarding condition of winter wheat, always com- 
mon to midwinter, and receipts of spring at 
northwestern primary points show symptoms of a 
positive decrease. Exports of wheat and flour 
are moderate but not large and present low 
prices ought to encourage a considerable business 
in this direction. A moderate demand exists for 
cash wheat on milling and shipping account and 
outside domestic markets show periods of positive 
strength. The week opens with No 2. spring 
around 58}e, May 60}¢ and July 61}c. 

Corn continues in a rut, Clear and cool weather 
in the west is favorable to curing and grading 
and receipts continue liberal. Speculative inter- 
est is sinall, price changes narrow and the temper 
of traders one of conservatism. Prices gained 
fractionally last week and are fairly well sustain- 
ed at the opening of this week with No 2 in store 
around 264@263c, May 29¢ and July a fractional 








CHA LLENGE FEED MILL. 


For full information about the 
best Feed-mills, Horse-powera, 
Threshers, Clover-hullers, Fan- 
ning-mills, Circular-saw Machin 
Land-rollersand Dog-powers, sen 
for Fearless Catalogue. 
For Fodder-cutters, Carriers and 
Drag-saw Machines, and for in 
formation showing “ Why Ensi 
lage Pays,” send for Ensilage 
Catalogue. Address, 
MIVARD HARDER. Cobleskill. N- ¥ 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


Cures 


Prove the merits of Hood’s Sarsaparilla—absolute, 
perfect, permanent cures. Catarrh, dyspepsia, 
neuralgia, rheumatism, scrofula and all other 
blood diseases yield to its power. 

“T have been troubled with backache and rheu- 
matism for a year, and tried almost every med- 
icine that I could hear of, without benefit. Finally 
I decided on Hood’s Sarsaparilla and have taken 
three bottles, and am now well and can do my 
work as well as ever.’ Mrs. 8, A. Phillips, At- 
lanta, Texas. Remember 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla 


$1; six for $6, 





Is the One True Blood Purifier. 


9 bf are the best after-dinner 
Hood S Pills pills; aid digestion. 25c. 
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PURE—_: 
OLD PROCESS 


OIL CAKE MEAL 


Write for Prices to 


THE MT. VERNON LINSEED OIL CO., 
MOUNT VERNON, OHIO. 


Pineland Incubators. 


economical. Best workmanship 
and materials guaranteed. Most reliable and success- 
ful in the United States. Absolutely self-reguiat- 
ing. Perfect ventilation assured. Our hot-water 
brooders guarantee uniform heat. No crowding nor 
smothering. Send stamp for catalogue. Circulars free. 


PINELAND INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., 
Jamesburg, N. J. 


GRANULATED BONE FOR POULTRY 


Bone Meal, Crushed Oyster Shells, —_ Crushed Flint, 
Ground Reef Scraps. ‘Send Sor Price L 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YorE, PA. 








Simple, durable, 




















places profitable 


ethods 


Send postal and re 









E are pleased to announce th 

American Farmer for 1896. 

the best photographic illustrations of crops ever seen, and 
clearly demonstrates that the use of 


Bradley’s Standard Fertilizers 





agriculture by 
within the reach of every farmer. 


eive free copy by return mail. 


Bradley Fertilizer Co., Boston. 


i a 








e publication of Bradley’s 
It contains, we believe, 
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practical 


every-day 
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Anima Meac 


Makes hens lay. 
Makes chickens grow. 


C 
The Bowker 43 charvam st, BOStON 


BOOK ABOUT iT FREE. 








DO You KEEP SHEEP ? 


) Read the AMERICAN SHEEP 
Mm BREEDER Established 14 years. 
. Thirty-six pages, devoted to Sheep, 
Mutton and Wool. Edited by highest 
authorities. Flegautly illustrated, Veter- 
inary Dep’t worth ¢en times subscription 
price. Send stamp for sample copy and 
terms to new subse ribe VS 


AMERICAN SHEEP BREEDER, 
Mention this paper. (W.W.BuRCH.Mgr.) Chicago, Ill 








When writing to advertisers be ure to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 





S = SEND FOR 


KEEP EI EE CULTURE. 
A Handsome! Piostrated ‘BEE SU PPLIES 


M 
ee KE AL ROOTCO. Medina,O 










INCUBATORS. 


In-Door & Out-Door Brooders. 
139 FIRST PREMIUMS. 
Send for 152 page Illustrated Catalogue. 
Prairie State Incubator Co., HoMER Orry, Pa. 


Put It 
In Again. 


One subscriber in New York state writes: I have re- 
ceived a few inquiries from my adv. in the Farmers’ 
Exchange column in THE AGRICULTURIST and am getting 
more now than at first. I realize it is a little early for my 
trade to begin, but think it will pay.and you may put the 
adv. in again for one insertion. 
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premium. No 3 in store 25@254c, No 4 samples 24 
ae. 

Oats without important feature, cash demand 
fair, speculation stagnant and prices narrow at 
the old low level. Operators are showing some 
disposition to buy July delivery around 20c, touch- 
ing 20§e¢ Monday and May holds close to that with 
No 2 mixed 174@18c. 

Rye offerings small and choice lots fairly firm, 
No 2 instore 38c, May 40c. Barley in about the 
recent favor on the basis of 25@30c for poor up to 
36@40e for choice to extra. Grass seeds quiet with 
prime timothy around $3 80 P 100 ths, clover 7 25, 
buckwheat as it arrives 55@75c, and No 1 flaxseed 
92c P bu. 

At Toledo, wheat has shown a little more char- 
acter though is not active. Foreign situation in 
the main considered slightly more favorable to 
American growers. Toledo buyers{are conservative 
and winter wheat millers favored with fair orders 
for flour. No 2 winter wheat 67j¢c and May 69§c. 
Coarse grains slow with corn shade firmer but 
—, liberal exports helping the situation, cash 
274c, May 29Jc. Cloverseed slightly less depressed, 
owing in part to a fair outward movement. Prime 
for Jan delivery $4 40@4 42 P bu, March 4 45. 

At New York, general steadiness has prevailed 
in grain circles but price changes are narrow and 
interest is not pronounced. In wheat, operators 
are waiting for new incentives, bearish specula- 
tors fearing to sell short, while investment buying 
on the other hand is indifferent despite the low 
prices. Exports from both coasts are fairly good 
and South America is selling less wheat; Euro- 
pean cables are a little more encouraging. No 2 
red in elevator 71@7ljic, May delivery 68c. Buck- 
wheat slow at 38@384c p bu, buckwheat flour $1 25 
@1 30 P 100 tbs. Corn helped by the good export 
movement from Gulf and Atlantic ports, but 
Liverpool has bought so freely there is an inclina- 
tion to halt. No2 delivered is quotable around 
364¢ with May 354c. Oats quiet and uninterest- 
ing with No 2 mixed 24}¢ and May 244c. Rye sub- 
stantially steady around 45c, barley quiet at 38@ 
48c for common to good malting and 32@35e for 
feed. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, B 100 ibs, #485 a 05 83 75 
New York, 490 425 3.85 
Buffaio, 465 420 350 
Kansas City, 445 385 3 65 
Pittsburg, 470 415 3 85 


At Chicago, the natural reaction has overtaken 
the cattle market and the marked advance noted 
in this column a week ago has been followed by a 
sharp decline of 15@35c¢ and occasionallyeven more. 
The weakness was most pronounced in nearly all 
Kinds of fat steers and butchers’ stock, while un- 
desirable cows and bulls suitable only for can- 
ning purposes suffered relatively less. The gen- 
eral depression, which was most pronounced late 
last week, has been followed by feeble recovery 
with fair interest displayed the opening days of 
this week although buyers are conservative. 
Stock cattle have changed little and milch cows 
are $3@5 lower. The demand for beef is not 
urgent although exporters are taking fair num- 
bers. Extra native steers are salable up to 475 
but few offered with quality to command this and 
transactions are largely at 450 down to 375. Re- 
vised prices follow: 


Ch to ex ship’ng steers, 465@4 85 Feeders, 8 15@° 
Good to ch do, 425 465 Cows, 18 360 
Fair to good do, 375 40 Heifers, 260 400 
Com to med do, 240 375 Bulls, 200 870 
Butehers’ steers, 32) 300 Texas steers, 280 435 
Stoekers. 270 315 Veal calves, 325 675 


Hogs are shown increasing favor,although pack- 
ers are slow to grant any material advance in 
prices. These moved up 15@25c last week and 
fairfactivity prevails so far this week with local 
packers and shippers to the east both interested 
buyers. The better tone in provisions is having 
its influence and offerings of live hogs on the 
other hand are only moderate. Salesmen at the 
stock yards are hopeful of continued strength | but 
advise country buyers and shippers to operate 
cautiously. Heavy mixed packing $3 85@3 95, com- 
mon and coarse lots 3 65@3 85, assorted light and 
medium weights 3 90@4 05, 

Sheep in about the recent demand, although ow- 
ing to depressed conditions elsewhere,prices went 
off 15@25c last week, recovering feebly since that 
time and lacking in special activity throughout. 
The market is at present fairly steady on the 
basis of $3 25@3 75 for good to extra natives, 2@3 
for common to fair and sales largely at 2 50@3 35. 
Poor to choice lambs 3 25@4 50 with fancy and 
small premium, stock sheep 2 50@3. 

At Pittsburg, fair activity prevails in the cattle 
market but prices are indifferently sustained. 
The reaction elsewhere has its influence here and 
salesmen experience difficulty in securing satis- 
factory prices. Market Monday of this week was 
without essential change, ruling only moderately 
active at prices quoted: 

Extra, 149) to 1600 Ibs, #4 50@470 Com to good fat bulls, 200@2 


Ge oe 12% to 1°00 Ibe, 41 in 425 Com to good fat cows, 150 325 
Fair, 99 to 1100 Iba, % 385 Heifers, 90 toll lbea. 275 400 





Common, 70 to 900 Ibe, 310 Bolognacows, phd, 500 1400 
Rough, h’f-fat 1000 to Fresh cows and spring- 
1300 lbs, 20 3D ers, 15 00 4000 


Com to good fat oxen, 1 75 375 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


Hogs are in considerable request with only mod- 
erate supplies actually on sale and various classes 
of buyers well represented. Medium higher 
$4 10@4 15, prime light 4 10@4 174, heavy droves 3 90 
@4 07}, rough lots 325@375. Sheep are quiet 
through indifferent outlet on eastern account. 
Good to prime, 85@100 tbs, 3@3 70, extra and ex- 
port wethers 3 60@3 95, poor to fair 1 75@2 75, lambs 
2 50@5. 

At Buffalo, cattle supplies only moderate with 
enough inquiry on local butcher and shipping 
account to take nearly everything available and 
prices without essential change. Transactinons 
on the basis of $4@4 60 for good to extra shipping 
and export steers and 335@4 for fair to good 
butcher grades. Good to choice milkers 35@47 ea, 
ordinary 23@30. Veal calves in fair demand at 
the decline of a week ago, good to choice 5 0@ 
650. Hogs fairly active under restricted offerings 
and a good demand although local packersshowed 
some indifference. Good heavy and mixed 4 10@ 
415, yorkers 4 15@4 20, rough lots 325@375. Too 
many sheep on sale as a rule and prices upheld 
with some difficulty. Fair to really good 2 50@3 25, 
fancy up to 3 50 and native lambs 4@5. 

At New York, cattle in only fair demand but 
offerings moderate and general steadiness the 
rule, following the weakness developed a few 
days ago. Common to choice native steers $4@ 
490, oxen and stags 3@3 50, poor to choice cows 
and bulls 1 50@3 25. Veal calves 4@6 with country 
dressed 64@9}c P th. Hogs firmer at 4 10@425 for 
heavy and fancy light at a premium. Country 
dressed 44@6}c. Sheep slow and nearly steady at 
2 25@3 75 for poor to prime with lambs 4@5 25. [ 

At Boston, milch cows without essential 
change, good to extra selling at $38@48 ea, with 
fey ata premium and ordinary down to 20@25. 
Two year-old steers 12@22 ea, three- year-olds. 20 
@32. 

At London, American steers steady at 9@10}c 
P tbh, best dressed weight, sheep 94@ll4c. Refrig- 
erator beef 7@sjc P ib. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

ew York State—At Albany, good to ch emy 25 

@26c P ib, dairy 24@25c.—At Syracuse, good to ch 
emy tubs 20@22e, dairy 17@a19¢e.— At Buffalo, quiet. 
N Y¥ and Pa cmy 224@23c, dairy 20@21c, western £15 
@léc.—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 18¢c.—At 
Oswego, Oswego Co, 20c.—At Canajoharie, Mont- 
gomery Co, 14@18e.—At Jackson, Washington Co, 
20ec.—At Bethany, Genesee Co, 22c. 

At New York, the trade is very quiet and only 
for the best grades. Accumulations resulting 
from lack of demand have caused a weakness in 
the tone of the market and 23c is about the top. 
Elgin and other western ecmy extras 22}@23¢ P fb, 
N Y¥ and Pa extra emy 21@2l4c, western firsts 20@ 
21sec, seconds 18@19¢c, N Y dairy half tub extras 20 
@2I1c, firsts 17@18e, western dairy firsts 15@I17e, 
seconds 13@l4c, fresh factory tubs l6c, firsts 14@ 
15e. Small selected lots usually command a pre- 
mium of le over these prices. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and lower. Good to 
ch Ohio emy 2c P tb, Elgin 23c.—At Toledo, 
quiet and firm. Good to ch cmy 23a@24c, dairy 20 
@21ic.—At Lancaster, cmy 25c, country 18c.—At 
Cleveland, quiet, supplies liberal. Good to ch 
emy 2@23c, Elgin 234@24c, dairy 15@18c, 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, dull under lib- 
eral supplies. Western extra emy 23c, fair to 
prime 18@22c, jobbing sales 24c.—At Pittsburg, ex- 
tra cmy 23@24¢, dairy 15al6e, country lic. 

At Boston, the market is well supplied with 
everything except fancy creamery, whichis held 
with confidence. Choice imitation creamery is in 
fair demand, other grades quiet. Quotations for 
round lots of 2to5 tubs are as follow: Vt and 
NH fey assorted sizes 25c p tb, northern N Y 2e, 
western 24c, northern firsts 22@23c, eastern 22@23e, 
western firsts 22@23c,seconds 16@18¢, extra Vt dairy 
2ic, N Y 20@21c, firsts 18@19¢c, western dairies 14@ 
15e. Prints 1a: 2e premium over above prices. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, full cream ched- 
dars 10}a@lle P tb, flats 10@10}c, pound skims 3@5e, 
imt Swiss 14@15c.—At Syracuse, full cream ched- 
dars 9}@11c.—At Buffalo, in fair demand. N Y 
full cream 114@12c, part skims 5c, fullskims 4¢.— 
At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 8@104c.—At 
Oswego, Oswego Co, 104¢. 

At New York, continued quietude and firm- 
ness are the features. Full cream York state large 
fancy 10@10}c P tb for colored and white and 10} 








Do you know a good farm 
and fruit paper when you see 
it? Let us send you the 
Rural New-Yorker this week. 


Send your address ; no money. 


The Rural New-Yorker, 
409 Pearl street, New York. 


The only scien- 
tific cure for the 
Tobacco habit. 









Cures when all other 
o remedies fail. (Write 
for proofs). 
Does not depend on the 
will power of the user, 
= Itis the Cure. Vege- 
table and harmless. 
“Use all the Tobacco you 
want until Baco-Curo 
notifies you to stop.” 
Guarantee Remedy 
oa that refunds your 
we if it fails to 
Does the Curing. Its 
= Competitors do the 
Blowing. 
Investigate Baco-Curo before you buy any 
The U.S. Courts have just decided that 
Is what it Pretioas to be 
A CURE 
WANT? on A SUBSTITUTE? 
One box $1.00; three boxes (and guaranteed cure) $2.50, at 
all druggists, or sent direct on receipt of price. Write for free 
1X L THEM ALL, 
QUALITY TELLS 
STRONGEST STEEL TOWER. Nolongstory 
Send for catalogue and prices. 
PHELPS & BIGELOW WIND MILL CO., 


Directions ave clear: 
Is the Original Written 
remedy for the Tobacco Habit. 
A CURE. 
WHICH DO YOU 
booklet and proofs, Eureka CugmioaL & Mra.Co., LaCrosse, Wis 
STEEL MILL. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 



















28 sizes and styles. Every mill warralted, 
For All Kinds of Grinding. 
A boy can operate and keep in 
order. **Book on Millis” 

and sample meal FREE. 
All kinds mill machinery. Flour 
mills built, roller or buhr system, 
Red uced Prices for’ 96. " 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO., SSltiieesset_< a 
80 Day Street, indianapolis, ind. 


CHAMPION EVAPORATOR 
FOR MAPLE, 


SORCHUM, CIDER, AND FRUIT JELLIES 
Write for 1896 Catalogue. 
THE G. H. GRIMM MFG. CO., Hudson, Ohio, or Montreal, P. @, 


| TOOLS 


OR CUTE Macti#S 0. 
¢ FERRA 


BRIDGETON, N.J. 
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FRUIT CE 








New Corn, 0 bus. on 5 acres. 
New Potatoes and ote at 
arm Wey CHOICE VEG 

SEEDS. Catalog 


FARM 3. 
ree. BE ldress 
§ = = D SOSEPH HARRIS CO., 
Moreton Farm (P.O.) N. ¥- 





lalty, by the 100, or 
Choice Peach Trees %,;pecialty, by the 10). of 


or in car lots. 
for prices. R. 8S. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 


A LIBERAL OFFER. 


Messrs. F. W. Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass., offer to 
send entirely free to any of our subscribers a full line of 
samples of their Neponset ed Rope Roofing Fabric. This 
fabric is waterproof, wina-proof, frost-proof. Cheapef 
and better than shingles. Takes the place of shingles or 
| pn on out-houses and back plaster in dwellings. 

y one can pus it on, and we advise our readers to send 
fo a line of their samples. It will pay them to do so. 








AGENT. TO SELL CIGARS TO DEALERS; #18 weet 
experience not required. Samples free. oly 
with 2c stamp. National Consolidated Co..C ease 
































@l0jc for small do. Good to ch small 93@10jc, 
light skims small 6}@7c, part skims 5@6}c, full 
skims 2@38c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, unchanged, N Y full cream 
echeddars 12c P tb, Ohio 10}c, limburger 12}c.—At 
Toledo, in fair demand. Full cream cheddars 
9a10c, flats 7@8c, pound skims 7@8c, imt Swiss 11 
@i2c.—At Dayton, Ohio cream 124c, Wis 10c.—At 
Cleveland, dull and steady. Full cream cheddars 
11@12c, flats 9}@10}c, skims 5@8c, imt Swiss 11@ 
Phe. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, a fair 
steady prices. N Y¥ ch small 10}@10jc P th, 


sale. at 
fair to 


good 9}@10jc, ch large 10jc, fair to good 94@10c, 
part skims 6@8¢.—At Pittsburg, Ohio full cream 


9@10}c, N Y¥ 
At Liverpool, 
ored firm at 10e. 


COUNTRY 


10}@11¢. 


American finest white and col- 


PRODUCE JIARKETS. 
WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER OITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
OHIO—At Columbus, grain 
2a30e P bu, oats 22@25e, rye 
ton, shorts 12, middlings 14, 
baled timothy 15 50@16 50, 
@10. Live stock 
3 75a4 Pp 100 ths, 


fairly active, corn 
30@35¢e, bran $13 P 
loose hay 16@17, 
oat straw 7@7 50, rye 9 
unchanged. Good to best steers 


hogs 4, sheep 3, hides 5@6c, tal- 


low 34c. Poultry quiet. Chickens 5@6e P tb 1 w, 7 
@s&e dw, roosters 6@7e 1 w, turkeys 7@8e Iw, 9@10¢e 
d w, ducks 7@8e lw, 9@10e d w, geese 5@6e 1 w, 6 


aic aw, fresh eggs 20c¢ 
tatoes steady 20a 220e 
turnips 2 » bu, 
ser ( ad 410 }? 100 tbs, 


}) dz, cold storage 15e. Po- 
Y bu, onions 1 15@1 25 p bbl, 
apples1@175P bbl. Timothy 
clover7 80, crimson 5 60, alfalfa 


hen 30e 


At Cleveland, vegetables in fair supply. Bur- 
banks and Rose potatoes 20@25e p bu, = on- 
ions 35a40ce, cabbage $5@6 Pp 100, radishes 
Wasse P dz, lettuce W@lic P tb, spinach 
40045e P bu, apples 225@325 p bbl, cran- 
berries 7 50a9. Poultry active. Chickens 64@ 
8¢ Pp Ib 1 w, 74a@9e d w, turkeys 93@10e | w, 11@11}4¢ 


d w, ducks 10;a@1le 1 w 
ea, fresh eggs 17}@18e 
Good to be 
35445 ea, veal calves 6@6 50, hogs 3 85@4 10, sheep 
2 5003 50, hides 5je, tallow 4c, Baled timothy hay 
13a17 P ton, loose 14¢@18, rye straw 7@9, oat 7 50 
as, bran 12 50¢13, middlings 11@14. 
In Other Places—At Dayton, ch 
$16 50a@17 P ton, clover 14@15, 
lo page 96 


,12@138ec dad w, 
») dz, cold storage 14@16c. 
50 | 100 ibs, milech cows 


geese 50@75e 


t steers 3 7ia4 


timothy hay 
middlings 13, oil 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 

IRRITATION OF THE THROAT AND HOARSENESS 
are immediately relieved by “Brown's Bronchial 
Troches.”” Have them always ready. 


For eight years one of the best seed corn ex- 
perts in America has been selecting and improv- 


ing it untilits ideal shape, size and characteris- 
tics have been established. Last spring it was 
offered to the Iowa Seed Co of Des Moines, who 
are very prominent in the seed corn business, and 


after a full examination they purchased the stock 
for $1,000.00. Samples were sent to about twenty- 
five prominent corn growers, and they unite in 
pronouncing it the best corn ever offered. Drop 
a postal to the lowa Seed Co of Des Moines, Iowa, 
asking for full particulars, and for a copy of their 
large, illustrated catalog, which will be mailed to 
you free provided you mention this paper. 


Corn,.—A farmer who 


Preparing Sod for takes 
great pains to plow under a sod for his corn crop 
and covelS everything with the greatest care 


so that the herbage will decay and make food for 


the plants, makes a lamentable mistake when 
he tears up the sod again, by using the spike- 
tooth or the spring-tooth harrows, and leaves the 
grass roots on the surface to grow and make 
weeds and work for t! hoe. There is but one 
implement which will work &@ plowed-under sod 
in the best manner, and this is the *Acme’’ Pul- 
verizing Harrow, Clod Crusher and Leveler, for, 


with its long curved coulters, it cuts the land into 
slices and breaks up the surface, while it presses 
the sod firmly under it and leaves it in the ver~ 
best condition and position for the use to which 
the farmer intended to put it; viz: a provision 
for feeding his corn crop. See advertisement on 
page 10, 


A good corn cultivator! Do you want one? If 


80, ut our special request, and upon our recom- 
mendation, be sure to write to the Ohio Cultivator 
company. Bellevue, Ohio, for their illustrated 
catalog. fheir Famous Ohio Sulky_ culti- 


vator truly merits the name of “Famous,” as, al- 
though it has been on the market many years, it 
Was so near pertect six years ago that it has been 
impossible to improve it. There are few farm 
tools sold to-day of which it can be said that they 
cannot be improved upon, but with over 90,000 of 
these cultivators in use, they have stood the test 
of years without showing a weak point. It is 
made with any number of shovels, or as a spring 
tooth, and in both sulky and walking form. In 
addition to the cultivator, the company manufac- 
ture Eclipse corn planters, steel lever harrows, 
Steel field rojlers and other implements, and to all 
our readers who are interested in the purchase of 
zood tools, we say, be sure to write the company 
for their deseriptive catalog. You will find it an 
educator, showing you many valuable points in 
farming implements that will no doubt be new to 
you. In writing them, state that you do so at our 
request, and we will guarantee you the best of 
treatment. 








THE LATEST MARKETS 








THINCS GROW fast and large in ground that has been covered with 
CANADA UNLEACHED 
HARDWOOD ASHES 

AND BONE 


FERTILIZERS 


Supplied in carload lots, in bulk, sacks or barrels, direct’ from Canadian storehouses. 


Bone Meal, Bone and 
houses of Armour & Co., Chicago. 


Blood, etc,, shipped direct from the immense Slaughter 
For prices, pamphlets, etc., 


address MUNROE, E. LALOR 


& Co. 32 Arcade Building, Oswego, N. Y. General Eastern Agents for Armour & Co., of Chicago. 

















PEACH, PEAR, PLUMLLEADING AND NEW VARIETIES 


ket Strawberries 4 tested. 
Leader. (4 EVERY 
sent free will save you money. 


til ries—Miller, London, oo Blac 


THING CHOICE FOR THE FRUIT onoyet/ AT FIRST CO 


Oriole, Lady Thompson are the coming mar- 
-k berries—Maxwell, Eldorado, 
ST. Our catalog 


ER & SON, Bridgeville, Del. 











and Small Fruits. 
and best varieties. 
Pease, finest desert A 
Free. Send for it. 


Hardy Northern grown stock. All the new 
bee and Grape, en ae all winter. Walter 
ple, and many others ge catalogue 
FRED. E. YOUNG, NURSERIES, Rochester. Nv. 
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EMPIRE KING? 


Ey oy will te 
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CE 


PUMP ©0.,100Market St, L 


PSI IIR PK I ST IR CRIA 


2c. for postage and Ge Kaa dy is fee. 















SICKER SIC RR 
A aay peg PALM CHEAP!# 


Palms are considered the rich 
man’s plant, because so highe-pric- 
ed at the North. We grow them 
at a mmimum of cost, and to in- 
troducé them to the general pub- 
lic, we will mail a fine, healthy 
plant—and @ copy of our cata- 
logue, which tells just how to man- 
age Paims in the window—post- 
paid to any address for only 20 cts. 

GREVILLEA ROBUSTA. 

Known as Australian Sik Oak 
(but is not a true Oak). A splendid 
‘ Ferny-leaved pot plant, as decora- 

> tive a as & Palm, as shady and easily managed as a Geranium 
and as gracetul as a Fern, The 
dust, heat, and gas of living 
rooms has no visible effect o nit, 
and everybody should grow it. A 
fine, strong plant—and a@ copy 
of our catalogue—sent postpaid 
Sz for only 15 cents. Orforonly 


25 cents we will send 
both the Palm and Gre« 
villea—and a catalogue 


—to any address. 
FREE! Our 68 page Cat- 

alogue of Rare Florida 

Flowers & Fruits for 1896, 
with fine colored plate, mailed "treo 0 to ali applicants. 


PIKE & ELLSWORTH, Jessamine, Fla. 


















AND GET A CATALOGUE. 

A list ofthe best seeds sold 
anywhere, Many choice novel- 
ties, and prices are right, Con- 
tains 100 pages, 400 illustrations, 
beautiful colored plates, honest descriptions, 
They cost us 17 cents each, but will be 


Mailed Free if You Name This Paper. 


IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 


What 
HAT 
WA i i 











The bright and beautiful scarlet and et notes 
of the Pansy are little known. Try our Mixed 
Strain of GIANT ra OWERED SCARLET SHADES, 
FOR ONLY 10 CENTS we will mail 7. 
of 50 seeds and our great Catalogue of Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New 
Fruits; 136 pages elegantiy illustrated; many 
large colored plates. Do not missit. Order now. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Wl. Y. 


A CALIFORNIA INCOME-YVIELDING HOME, 
with small capital. Large colony; fine families. Irriga- 
tion, health, fruit, milk, pork, poultry, honey. B. Marks, 
Box 175, Omaha, Neb. 


























New Plums. 
TATGE 


The Best. 
MILTON 
The Earliest. 


Chas. Downing 


Most Beautiful. 


Send for 
Catalog. 


Silas Wilson Co., 


Atlantic, la. 


PLANT BOXES = Sm 








For HOT-BED USE I 


4-Inch cube, 44% inch cube, or 5-inch cube. 


BERRY CRATES 
And CRAPE BASKETS. 


Write for price list. Address 
COLBY-HINKLEY CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


SALZERS.SEEDS 


Over 250,000 Farmers, 
Market Gardeners and Citi- 
zens attest tothe superiority of 


SALZER’S SEEDS. 


We are the only seedamen in 
America making a specialty 
of Farm esete, s and are the 
largest er of Oate, 

W heat, Potatoes sal. 50a bel. 
Grasses, Clovers, Fodde 
Plants, etc., in the world. 

1,000,060 ROSES, 

Plants and Small Fruits. 

VEGETABLES. 

Enormous Stocks, Northern 
Grown Onion Seed” only 90c. 
per pegnd. All prices 

85 Pkgs Ear Te Oo” 
bles, postpaid, ane 8 
Flower Seote, Se 

Mammoth Catalog and 10 





pkgs. Grains and Grasses, 10c. 
Pdntalog free for 5c. postage. 


JOHNA: ‘SALZER SEED C 
LACROSSE. WIS. 





Racuees sieteine core oats 
& potatoes, Frutts, plants 
and trees, Accurate + 
criptions. 


Frank 
venna, 0. 


CARMAN SEED POTATOES. 


Carman No. 3, $4.00 per bbl. Carman No. 1, $2.75._ Burpee 
Great_Divide, $2.00. Dutton. Orphan, Maggie Murphy, 
Ame’ Wonder, ‘freeman, Sir William, $1.50. ew Queen, 
Early Rose, Main, Hebron, Sunrise, irish Daisy, Puritan, 
1.25. Rural N. Y. No. 2, Green Mountain, Monroe Seed- 
ing, $1.00 per bbl, Any other varieties you may want, 
write and I will give you prices. Mixed bbl. atthe same 
price. Lincoln Oats 45 cents per bu. Wayne Co. Mint 
roots, 10 cents per Ib. sone cash, F. 

KE. KELLEY, NEWARK, N. Y. 
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Ford & Son, 
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Aquetuck, Albany Co, Jan 14—Tuesday, 
Jan 7, was the first time the ground was 
white with snow, something our oldest peo- 
ple never saw before. The river which froze 
up the first week of December so that icemen 
began to work their fields opened again 
Christmas week. The river closed up again 
Jan 4, but is in very bad shape for icemen as 
there was high water and very high winds 
when it closed so there are but few good fields 
of ice. Farmers are utilizing everything in 
the fodder line this winter. Some have drawn 
pomace from Ward’s cider mill and others are 
cutting or shredding cornstalks. 

Canajoharie, Montgomery Co, Jan 12—The 
first snow that permitted the use of sleighs 
fell the 9th. The few inches that came‘are be- 
ing used to their full capacity. The ice har- 
vest now being gathered is very fine and each 
year the number increases who share it. Pe- 
ter Korocher, a prominent farmer near Marsh- 
ville, died suddenly on the 3d. He had been for 
many years a director in the farmers’ mutual 
fire insurance company of Montgomery and 
Fulton and held a high place in the confi- 
dence of all who knew him. 


German Flats, Herkimer Coo, Jan 16— 
People are busy improving what little snow 
there is, in getting up their wood, hauling 
feed from the mills, etc. Haymows are get- 
ting low and much grain is being fed as it is 
cheaper than hay. Stock has been pretty well 
picked up and the prices of beef and pork 
seem to be advancing. The factories in Mo- 
hawk and Ilion are starting up briskly since 
the holidays and that means better market 
for farm produce. Fresh eggs are scarce, bring- 
ing a high price at present 

Hannibal, Oswego Co, Jan 14—The farmers 
of this vicinity, are rejoicing over the third 
institute held Jan 9-10, which was a great 
success. It was carried on by Director George 
A. Smith, F. Dawley, Fayetteville, J. 5. 
Woodard, Lockport, and T. B. Terry, Hud- 
son, O. Their talks together with the local 
speakers and question box made the meetings 
entertaining as well as instructive. Appreci- 
ation was shown by the well-filled hall of at- 
tentive listeners at every session. During the 
institute Golden Sheaf grange rooms were 
open to the public. All who cared to brought 
their lunch baskets and were served with 
hot coffee by the grange. 


Holland Patent. Oneida Cv, Jan 18—The 
personal property of Charles I. Thomson was 
seized by the sheriff to-day under several exe- 
cutions and will be sold at a sheriff’s sale Jan 
24 at the Thomson Bros farm. Schuyler V. 
Wheeler has sold his farm and will remove to 
Utica, N Y, in the spring, where he has pur- 
chased a well-established drug business. 


Middletown, Delaware Co, Jan 18—Winter 
poring quietly. Haymows not over large, 
ut in most cases stock reduced accordingly. 
Grain and feed of all kinds cheap. Butter 
inostly sold. Farm work well done up before 
the ceeene-tip, A little snow but no good 
sleighing. Wood getting and laying in feed 
for spring the principal order with farmers in 
the county. Ice gathering by those who ex- 
ree to need it is being attended to. Taxes 
1igh and money scarce. The only thing that 
is dear is cash; it takes too much produce to 
bring a dollar. 


Port Byron, Cayuga Co, Jan 18~—The most 
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severe water famine that this country has suf- 
fered in 30 years is broken and wells that 
have been dry for four months are giving a 
good supply of water. We are having beauti- 
ful winter weather with just snow enough for 
fine sleighing. Farmers in general are busy 
getting a supply of wood for the coming sum- 
mer and drawing away such produce as they 
can dispose of. There is a good demand for 
hay aa straw. Oats and corn are selling 
slowly at a low figure. Many farmers are an- 
ticipating work on the Erie canal as soon as 
the weather will allow them to begin work. 
There undoubtedly will be a demand for stone 
and this will enable many to remove piles of 
stone from their farms at an advantage not 
only in looks and convenience but also with 
protit. Many farmers are having their cattle 
dehorned and claim to be well pleased with 
the operation. 


Syracuse, Onondaga Co, Jan 18—The 
somewhat stale subject of Roads and road- 
making was discussed at the Onondaga Co 
farmers’ club. A good deal of interest was 
manifested and the conclusion was reached 
that the money system was one step in ad- 
vance of the old, old practice handed down 
from our forefathers, a practice that did very 
well when the country was young and its peo- 
ple poor. Like the old stage coach and the 
ox team, it should be laid aside. 


Personal— Noticing among the editorials in 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Jan 11, an article 
referring to the applicants for the position of 
commissioner of agriculture of this state, I 
deem it but justice to Col Hiram P. Hopkins 
to lay the facts before the readers of your es- 
timable journal. You state that Mr Hopkins 
is a city man and has quite a political pull, 
but so far as the horticultural, dairy and gen- 
eral farming interests of the state are concern- 
ed the choice has narrowed down to Mr Powell 
and Mr Willard. While I do not desire to 
make any comments upon the candidacy of 
either of these two last named gentlemen, 
I do wish to say, and that emphatically, that 
neither of them represents our horticultural, 
dairy or general farming interests more than 
does Mr Hopkins. The fact is that Mr Hop- 
kins, while at the present time a resident of 
the city of Buffalo, has lived the greater part 
of his life upon a farm, and has become a rec- 
ognized leader and judge upon cattle and 
dairy products, not only in New York state, 
but in the United States. The Bay View 
stock farm, now out of existence, was for 
years one of the greatest and best known in 
the country, and Mr Hopkins, its proprietor, 
won as many prizes upon his cattle as any 
Jersey breeder of those years. His naine ap- 
pears as one of the leaders on the rolls of the 
American Jersey cattle club, farmers’ insti- 
tute, state agricultural society, and Erie 
county agricultural society, the latter hay- 
ing several times chosen him its leading 
officer. He is not backed principally by poli- 
ticians, but is supported by the dairymen, ag 
riculturists, breeders and dealers .in farm 
products in Erie county and all the western 
counties of the Empire state, and has many 
admirers and supporters in the east.—[D. J. 
T. Claris, V S, Buffalo. 


The Board of Control of the state agricultur- 
al experiment station at Geneva held its an- 
nual meeting, Wednesday, Jan 16, with the 
following members present: Charles Jones of 
Geneseo, ; W. C. Barry, Rochester; Philip N. 
Nicholas, Geneva; ‘Adrian Tuttle, Watkins; 
S. H. Hammond, Geneva; William D. Barnes, 
Middle Hope, M. V. B. Ives, Potsdam; Ly- 
man D. Olney, Watertown; and A. C. Chase, 
Syracuse. The affairs of the board were dis- 
cussed at length and the accounts of the sev- 
eral departments read. At another meeting 
held later in the day the question of a director 
in place of Dr Peter Collier was discussed. 
Both Prof W. A. Henry of Wisconsin and Prof 
Edward B. Voorhees of New Jersey, to whom 
the position was offered, declined. Messrs 
Nicholas, Barry, Chase and Ives were ap- 
pointed a committee with power to fill the 
office. 


The Legislature—Owing to the inability of 
the public printer to have in readiness the nec- 
essary printed bills, as introduced in both 
houses from day to day, the legislature was 
forced to adjourn on Thursday, the 16th, un- 
til Monday, the 20th, at which time it is ex- 
pected that this part of the work will be sufti- 
ciently advanced to enable legislative business 
to proceed without further delay. This is the 
first time in the history of the state that the 
wheels of legislation have been blocked by 
the public printer—a delay which may cost 
the state thousands of dollars. In the three 







































































































days of the session, however, much business 
was done, and a great number of bills intro- 
duced. In the assembly Mr Eldridge intro- 
duced a measure relating to the general pow- 
ers the boards of supervisors, empowerin 

such boards to license all peddling through 
their respective counties, not exceeding $50 
per year, the receipts of which shall be ap- 
»lied to the support of the poor; Mr Cole, pro 

1ibiting any one who has been been convict- 
ed of a crime from practicing veterinary sur- 
gery; Mr Steele, providing that the Geneva 
agricultural experiment station be improved 
with the surplus derived from the sale of prod- 
ucts; Mr lves, authorizing boards of supervi- 
sors to designate county roads; Mr Higbie 
from the special committee on good roads, 
authorized by the last assembly, handed in its 
report, in which it says: ‘‘The committee has 
visited Connecticut, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey and inspected the 
roads in those states. It has also visited va- 
rious sections of this state and has taken much 
testimony. The committee finds that there 
is widespread dissatisfaction with the present 
road system and that a change of some kind 
is universally advocated.’’ The committee 
recommends, ‘‘ First, that there be at Albany 
a central head, which shall act in an advisory 
capacity and shall have the superintendence 
of all roads hereafter built, the prime idea be- 
ing that the maximum of utility shall be 
reached with the minimum cost. Second, 
that state aid to the amount of one-third shall 
be given, subject to certain conditions and 
restrictions and that the initiative may be 
taken by three alternative methods, (a) upon 
the petition of a benefited district paying one- 
third, the county one-third and the state one- 
third; (b) upon a petition of the town or by 
resolution duly passed at any annual or spe- 
cial town meeting, in which event the town, 
county and state shall each pay one-third; 
and (c) upon a resolution of the board of su- 
pervisors petitioning for county roads, the 
county paying two-thirds and the state one- 
third. Third, that the number of road ofticers 
be decreased and that there be one comunis- 
sioner of highways only in each town, who shall 
act in connection with the town board. 
Fourth, that the present (pathmaster) system 
shall be abolished and the money system of 
taxation for highway purposes be used 
throughout the state. Fifth, that there be a 
wide tire law throughout the state, to take 
effect in the year 1900, regulating the width 
of the tire to the weight carried. Sixth, that 
the convicts in the state prisons be utilized for 
the purpose of manufacturing the materials 
for road beds.’’ Accompanying each of these 
six recommendations is an appropriate bill. 
In the senate a bill was introduced by E. C. 
Stewart, adding the commissioner of agricul- 
ture to the board of trustees of Cornell uni- 
versity, and by Senator Raines a bill similar 
in intent to that introduced in the assembly 
by Mr Steele, providing for the improvement 
of the Geneva station. 


State Agricultural Society—The 56th annual 
meeting of the New York state argicultural 
society was held in Albany Wednrresday, Jan 
16, with in the neighborhood of 100 members 
in attendance and Prof I. P. Roberts of Cor- 
nell university presiding. In the course of 
his annual address he touched upon a number 
of points of interest to the agriculturists of the 
state, reviewing the history of the agricultural 
societies of the state and the good work they 
had performed in the development of our ag- 
ricultural interests. To the annual fair he 
devoted considerable space, making certain 
recommendations which will without doubt 
redound to the welfare of the society—new 
and improved pig pens should be construct- 
ed, the poultry building enlarged and an am- 
phitheater capable of holding from 2000 to 3000 
persons should be added to the one now on 
the grounds. An addition should also be 
made to the horticultural hall—all entailing 
a cost of about $25,000, which the legislature 
will be asked to appropriate. He also recom- 
mends that prizes be offered for graded cattle 
for a several days’ test to be made by a com- 
mittee; also to offer prizes for those animals 
making the best weekly butter record at any 
time between August, 1896, and August, 1897, 
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raseeEns—! am selling good. clean Clover seeds and seed oats 
at the lowest living profit. Send stamp for prices. Address 
WILLIAM THOMAS hUCHANA N, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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street, Springfield, Mass. 
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the cows so competing to be shown at the first 
annual exhibition after the expiration of the 
time in which the tests must be made. The 
resident further recommended more intimate 
relations with the county societies and the 
various grange organizations, stating that the 
selection of one or more of the principal offi- 
cers of the grange as ex-officio members of the 
society would be beneficial. His suggestion 
was to make the master of the state grange 
one of the executive committee and invite the 
county societies to elect one member at large 
to represent that interest on the committee. 
These latter recommendations were referred 
to the executive committee. 

The report of James B. Docharty, secretary 
of the society, shows that at the last fair 552 cat- 
tle were shown, 239 horses, 510 sheep, 475 
swine, 215 birdsin the poultry department. In- 
cluding farm produce, tlowers, etc, the total 
number of exhibits was 8171. Itis thought that 
the change of the date of the fair to an earlier 
period was judicious. Life members deceased 
during the year were Truman Boardman of 
Trumansburg, William M. White of Utica 
and George F. Mills of Fonda. The report of 
the treasurer, A. C. Chase, may be summariz- 
ed thus: Receipts during the year $81,766.95, 
disbursements 79,361.82, leaving a balance on 
hand of 2405.13. A nominating committee of 
24 was appointed consisting of three members 
from each of the eight judicial districts, who 
reported the following ticket, which was de- 
eclared elected by the vote of the society: 
President, Prof I. P. Roberts, Ithaca; vice- 
president, 1st district, George Green, New 
Rook: 2d, Dr G. Howard Davison, Millbrook; 
3d, James Hilton, New Scotland; 4th, Wil- 
liam R. Weed, Potsdam; 5th, William Cary 
Sanger, Sangerfield; 6th, Dr C. S. Barney, 
Milford; 7th, T. M. Osborne, Auburn; 8th, H. 
P. Hopkins, Buffalo; corresponding secretary, 
James B. Docharty, Albany; recording sec- 
retary, F.C. Schraub; treasurer, W. Jud- 
son Smith, Syracuse; executive committee, 
A. C. Chase, Syracuse; A. W. Palmer, Syra- 
cuse; Albert Stewart, Argyle; S. D. Willard, 
Geneva; F. O. Chamberlain, Canandaigua; J. 
G. Dutcher,. Pawling; M. M. Acker, Hornells- 
ville; Thomas H. Terry, New York; veteri- 
narian, Dr James Law, Ithaca; entomologist, 
Dr James A. Lintner, Albany; botanist, Prof 
Charles H. Peck, Albany. Some discussion 
was had regarding certain features at the fair 
held last fall, participated in by Mrs Mary T. 
Burt representing the Women’s Christian 
Temperance union, who spoke against the so- 
called Midway plaisance, Prof Roberts and W. 
Judson Smith. The appointment of a com- 
missioner of agriculture to succeed Hon F. C. 
Schraub, whose term expires April 1, was dis- 
cussed and the following committee was ap- 
pointed to wait upon the governor and urge 
the selection of a representative and capable 
man for the position: Gilbert M. Tucker of 
Albany, Milo M. Acker of Hornellsville, Dr 
G. H. Davison of Millbrook, M. V. B. Ives, 
Geneva, A. C. Chase, Syracuse, J. 8. Wood- 





ward, Lockport, William C. Barry, Rochester, 
W. Judson Smith, William Cary Sanger, San- 
gerfield. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

FARMERS’ INSTITUTES FOR JANUARY. 
Snyder Co, Beavertown, 27-28 
Union Co, Allenwood, 27-28 
Bucks Co, Richboro, 28-29 
Perry Co, New Bloomfield, 29-30 
Snyder Co, Freeburg, 29-30 
Perry Co, Millerstown, 31-Feb 1 
Ontario, Clifton Springs, 24-25 
Sullivan, Bloomingburg, 24-25 
Orange, Bullville, 27-28 
Seneca, Waterloo, 27-28 

- Ovid Center, 28-29 
Tompkins, Trumansburg; 29-30 
Orange, Unionville, ‘ 29-30 
Ontario, Phelps, 30 

Orwell, Bradford Co, Jan 18—Farmers are 
already studying plans for the coming year 


and nearly all are saying, next year will be 
the time to plant potatoes because so many 
will not. If this is the prevailing idea, and 
it seems likely to be, the ‘unprofitable expe- 
rience of potato growers the past year may be 
repeated in the next. 


Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co dc, Jan 20—The 


weather is favorable for winter work, but no 
snow. The ice crop is bountiful and of fine 
AGENTS WANTED We desire to secure a 

‘ mimber of experienced 
Canvassers at once. We intend that every 
farmer in the Middle States shall be made ac- 
quainted with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
and to more rapidly accomplish this we need 
more agents, to cheun we can give employment for 
the next six months. Such as would like to repre- 
sent us are invited to correspond with us at once. 
Address the Orange Judd Company, 52 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 
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quality. Messrs H. J. and C. B. Newland of 
Camden, N Y, are in town interviewing our 
farmers with a view of starting a canning fac- 
tory here. Milk cows command good prices 
and are in demand. The farmers’ institute 
convened in the courthouse the 17th for a two 
days’ session and was largely attended by en- 
terprising farmers. Able speakers and in- 
structors were present and a profitable time 
enjoyed. 


The State Agricultural Society held its an- 


nual meeting at Harrisburg recently and 
transacted considerable routine business. 
These officers were elected: President, John 
McDowell, Washington county; first vice- 
president, C. H. Bergner, Harrisburg; vice- 
presidents, one for each congressional district, 
George Handy Smith, William H. Wana- 
maker, Benjamin 8. Kunkle,Charles E. Voor- 
hees, L. H. Taddell, D. H. Branson, R. E. 
Pattison, G. D. Stitzel, William Taylor, B. 
J. MeGrann, A. P. Young, H. H. Colvin, A. 
D. Hay, C. H. Bergner, Louis Piollett, Joel 
A. Herr, Gabriel Hiester, John S. Miller, Hi- 
ram Young, David Over, George Rhey, W. W. 
Speer, James McKean, John Biesecker, J. 
D. Kirkpatrick, J. C. Thornton, William Pow- 
ell, John A. Woodward; vice-presidents at 
large, Thomas J. Edge and Jacob C. Bom- 
berger, Harrisburg; additional members exec- 
utive committee, John H. Ziegler, S. B. Ruth- 
erford, A. E. Brady, 8. F. Barbour, Joseph 
Montgomery; ex-president, member of the 
board, A. Boyd Hamilton; corresponding 





and recording secretary, » Demming; 
treasurer, W. F. Rutherford; chemist and 
eologist, Hugh Hamilton; librarian, Wil- 
iam H. Egle; stenographer, J. C. Over- 
miller. 
NEW JERSEY. 

FARMERS’ INSTITUTES FOR JANUARY. 
Union Co, Westfield, 24-25 
Bergen Co, River Edge, 27 
Passaic Co, Pompton, 28 
Sussex Co, Deckertown, 29-30 

oe Andover, 30-31 
Warren Co, Belvidere, 31-Feb 1 

The State Board of Agriculture held its 23d 


annual meeting at Trenton, the 14th, 15th and 
16th. There was a large attendance and an 
attractive program had been prepared. The 
board passed resolutions to approve the mo- 
tion showing a remedy for the high rate of 
taxation was in reducing the abnormally high 
salaries of state and county officials; to ap- 
prove a change in the school law which would 
permit the employment of an extra teacher 
for less than a full term and with salary ac- 
cordingly, and to entitle each school district 
to representation in the school board; and to 
refer to the executive committee the motion 
concerning the board of animal industry. 
Some valuable papers were read. 

The American Cranberry Growers’ association 
will hold its 26th annual meeting at the branch 
court room, state house, Trenton, N J, on 
Tuesday, the 28th, at 10.30 o’clock. The fol- 
lowing topics will be discussed: Fungous dis- 
eases of the cranberry, by Dr B. D. Halstead; 
How to store cranberries to secure smallest 
percentage of loss; each member is expected 
to give his experience and the result; Are 
crop estimates desirable and shall they be 
continued? The secretary will be pleased to 
receive communications on these, or on any 
other topic on which information is desired, 
by members who cannot be present. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore Co 4—The matter of most inter- 
est to farmers in this locality is the establish- 
ment of a farmers’ market in the city of Bal- 
timore, so that the producer can reach the 
consumer more directly, and the purchaser 
be enabled to get the very best that the farm- 
er raises, which is by no means the case un- 
der the present system, owing to the interven- 
tion of too many middlemen. A permanent 
organization has been effected. The chair- 
men of the committees are the following: 
On location of farmers’ market, Charles E. 
Fendall; finance, William 8S. Powell of How- 
ard county; legislation, James Hewes; rules, 
W. S. Amoss. There was a good attendance 
from the adjoining counties. Mr Hewes of 
the finance committee stated that the charter 
of Baltimore city grants the privilege of erect- 
ing market houses, but not exclusively. 
Therefore you as farmers have a perfect right 
to erect and regulate a market house for your- 
selves. W. L. Amoss of Harford Co Cc stated 
that two-thirds of the whole exports of that 
county are now sent to Philadelphia, owing 
to the superior advantages and opportunities 
of the markets of that city. Prof Robinson 
stated that every bushel of peaches that comes 
to Baltimore from the GO and q counties has 
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to meet a wharf charge of two cents. The 
meeting adjourned to Jan 25 to take definite 
action based on the report of the committees. 








Country Produce Markets. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, chickens 10@lle P th 
lw, 11@12c d w, roosters 7@8c 1 w, turkeys 12@13c 
lw, 13@l4e d w, ducks ll@lzc 1 w, 12@18e d w, 
strictly fresh eggs 28@30c #P dz, cold storage 21@ 
22c. Hebron potatoes Wc@$1 P bbl, onions T5c@ 
2, cabbage 3@3 50 P 100, turnips 60@70c P bbl, cel- 
ery 90@95¢e P dz, apples 2@3 Pp bbl. Mixed butch- 
ers’ steers 5@6c P \Ib, veal calves 64@Tke, milch 
cows 34@38, hogs 3}@4}c, sheep 5}@6}c, calfskins 40 
@65c ea, tallow 5@54c. Bran 13@13 50 P ton, cot- 
tonseed meal 17 50@18, middlings 16@17, timothy 
hay 15@16, clover 13 50@14 50, rye straw 9 50@10 50. 

At Syracuse, beets 30@40c P bu, carrots 25@30c, 
parsnips 40@50c, spinach 30@35c, celery 25@30c p 
dz, radishes 25@30c, Hubbard squash 50@75e WP 100 
ibs, cabbage 2@3 P 100, turnips 20@25¢ Pp bu, 
onions 30@35c, potatoes 18a20c. Chickens 10c P tb 
lw, 14@15e d w, turkeys 14@15e dw, ducks 6e d w, 


beef 44@7c, veal 8c, hogs 44@5jc, mutton 5@7e, 
lambs 9@10c, calfskins 75@90c ea, tallow 34@4e, 
fresh eggs 20@22c P dz, cold storage 17@19¢c. Mid- 


dlings 17 P ton, bran 16, baled timothy hay 15 
@18, prairie 12@16, oat straw 8@9, rye 10@12. 

In Other Places--At Baldwinsville, Onondaga’ 
Co, eggs 22c P dz, potatoes 20@25c P bu, beans 
$1 25@1 50, pork 4@4 50 P 100 tbs, beef 6@8e P th, 
veal 6¢ 1 w, lard 7@8e, chickens 7@8e, shorts 13 p 
ton,middlings 13, meal 16, corn 35¢c P bu, oats 23c,— 
At Oswego, Oswego Co, eggs 22c, potatoes 25c, bar- 
ley 38c, corn 35¢c, Oats 23e, hay 10@11, lard 8c, beef 
6@8ec, mutton 5@6c.—At Canajoharie, Montgomery 
Co, hay 14@15, eggs 18c.—At Jackson, Washington 
Co, rye straw 15, potatoes 50c P bbl, eggs 25c, cows 
20@30 ea.—At Portville, Cattaraugus Co, onions 75¢ 
@1, eggs 25@30c.—At Putnam Valley, Putnam Co, 
beef 5@6c, rye straw 12, hay 20.—At Tunbridge, 
Orange Co, cornmeal 81@85c, oats 30c, eggs 25c.—At 


South Salem, Westchester Co, oats 38c, rye 658ce, 
egys 28c. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, fresh 


nearby eggs 19¢ Pp dz, western 18}c, ice-house 15@ 
l6c, chickens 7@8e P tbl w, 8@lle dw, fowls 8&e 
lw, 9@10¢c d w, turkeys 7@8c 1 w, 10@13e d w, ducks 
li@ize lw, 11@15e¢ dw. Apples $1 75@3 Pp bbl, 
potatoes 25430ce ~P bu, onions 40@45¢e, cabbage 3@ 
450 p 100, turnips 30a@38c, Fla lettuce 75c@1 50 
fe bskt. Ch baled timothy hay 16@17 P ton, mix- 
ed clover 13@13 50, rye straw 14@14 50, wheat 7 50 
as. 

‘At Pittsburg, No 1 timothy hay $17@17 25 P ton, 
clover mixed 14 75@15, middlings 13@14, bran 12@ 
12 50, rye straw 8 25@8 50. Fresh eggs 19¢c Pp dz, 
cold storage 17@18¢, chickens 55@65¢ p pr 1 w, 12@ 
12kc P tb d w, turkeys 9@10c 1 w, 12@13¢ d w, geese 
14125 Pp pr. Potatoes 23a@30c Pp bu, turnips 1 25@ 
150 pP bbl, beets 1 25@1 50, carrots 1@1 25, parsnips 
1 50@1 75, onions 1 25@1 50, Hubbard squash 1@1 25. 

= a 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, receipts are a little larger 
than recently, but offerings are not excessive. 
General steadiness prevails without special activ- 
ity. The average platform price remains $1 52 p 
can of 40 gts. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Jan 30 were as follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 
26.517 645 


NY,LE& West RR, 26.517 361 
N Y Central, 19,162 229 7€7 
N Y, Out & West, 21,916 610 
West Shore, 8.736 166 212 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,583 146 a 
N Y & Putnam, 3,181 _ - 
New Haven & H, 4.849 31 = 
Del, Lack & West, 39,299 1,177 _- 
Long Jsland, 1,069 — = 
N J Central, 1,664 29 — 
Lehigh Valley, 3,791 71 _ 
Other sources, 4,200 - - 

Total receipts, 145,967 3,104 1,340 

Daily average, 20.852 443 191 





Everybody Talkine About It. 

Everybody is talking about the great free offer 
of Dr Greene’s, the most successful specialist in 
curing nervous and chronic diseases, and who dis- 
covered that wonderful medicine, Dr Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy. He makes a specialty 
of treating patients through letter correspondence, 
and all who accept his offer are astonished at the 
marvelous success of this method. His office is at 
35 West 14th St, New York City, where he receives 
and carefully examines every letter sent to him 
by persons describing their cases and telling him 
their symptoms. After thoroughly studying each 
case he answers the letter, explaining the cause 
of each symptom and telling a sure way to get 
well and strong. He makes the patients under- 
stand exactly what ails them and tells them all 
about their complaint, and all this is entirely free 
of charge. They save the expense of a trip to the 
city, have no fee to pay, and have the benefit of 
the best medical advice and consultation. Here 
is an opportunity for you to get well, reader; you 
can either accept or reject it. Which will you do? 
[Adv. 
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PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


Annual Session New York State Grange. 
New York staie Patrons have been preparing 
for a rousing annual session at Binghamton, Feb 
4to7inclusive. The meeting will be held in a 
section where the grange is strong and where 
able and eloquent Patrons are numerous. The 
state grange officials and deputy masters have 





oO. H. HALE 
was last year elected master of the New York state grange 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Master George 
P. Cushman. At the recent meeting of the national 
grange, he was elected chaplain of that body for the en- 
suing two years. He will fill that office with the same 
dignity that has characterized him during the past 15 
months as master of New York state grange. Bro Hale isa 
faithful worker and his popularity is shown by his being 
presented with an elegant gold-headed cane, suitably en- 
graved, by the New York state grange at its Albany ses- 
Sion one year ago. 
labored steadily within the order to revive inter- 
est and for educational and social improvement. 
More unanimity and harmony now prevails than 
ever in the past. The principles of the order are 
better understood.not alone by Patrons, but by all 
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JOHN J. ATKINS 


isa charter member and the lecturer of Richfield grange, 
one of the executive committee of Otsego Pomona and 
gate keeper of the New York state grange; also vice-pres- 
ident of the Otsego Patrons fire relief association. Born 
and living in New York city, at 16 he moved to a farm 
and has since lived on it. The past two years he has 
been interested in road building at Richfield Springs and 
has done much to bring the roads and drives there to 
their present high state of perfection. He is very popu- 
lar among the Patrons throughout the county, and has 
spent time and money to help bring the grange to its pres- 
ent flourishing condition in Otsego. 


classes and as they understand, opposition ceases 
and a feeling of encouragement to its growth and 
prosperty are manifest. 

More has been done in the lecture field the past 





PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


year than ever before. Able deputies have been 
employed in all grange counties. Much good seed 
has been sown in new fields that will undoubt- 
edly bring forth an abundant harvest in the near 
future. Ten new granges and one Pomona grange 
have been organized, Walcott grange is probably 
the largest subordinate grange in the entire 
order, numbering 444 members. Co-operative in- 
surance has proven of great benefit tothe Patrons 
and has been an important factor in building 
up the orderin the state. There are 19 Patron 
companies, with 18,424 Patrons carrying $36,909,- 
169, costing $5.48 per $1000 for three years, a saving 
upon the basis of stock company rates of $5.52 per 
$1000, an actual saving of $166,829 to the members 
of the order. Tite grange reading committee has 
prepared a course of reading which will be a great 
benefit, as the educational features of the order 
are the lines upon which it is being built up and 
strengthened. The Binghamton session will take 
action on national, state and some local matters; 
among them may be included free rural mail de- 
livery, enforcement of pure food laws, restriction 
of the liquor traffic, the proposed tuberculosis leg- 
islation at Albany, improved state highways and 
an increased teaching of the rudiments of agri- 
culture in rural public schools. 





NEW YORK. 

At the last meeting of Deposit (Broome) grange, 
No 582, these officers were installed: M, G. C. Val- 
entine; O, D. S. Hoyt; L, N. H. Faukner; §, C. A. 
Wheaton; T, N. S. Batherick; C, P. R. Wheaton; 
A 8, Charles Huyck; G K, Raymond G. Valentine; 
L A 8S, Mrs Charles Huyek; Pomona, Mrs D. 
8. Hoyt; Flora, Mrs G. C. Vatentine; Ceres, Mrs 
Cc. A. Wheaton. The next meeting, Feb 1, will be 
a literary treat, program prepared by the lec- 
turer. 

Fort Dayton (Herkimer) grange, No 567, has elect- 
ed as officers: M, Alva Zoller; O, Frank Steele; 


8, A. B. Ward: A §S, J. Harder; C, E. Johnson; 
L, G. S. Steele; S, A. Crook; Ceres, Addie Get- 
man; Pomona, Alice Zoller; Flora, Edith Harter; 


LAS, Bessie Steele; G K, Bert Crook. 
At the last meeting of Madison (Madison) 


grange, No 716, an oyster supper was served. 
Three new officers were chosen to fill vacant 
places, caused by those previously elected refus- 


ing to serve after the election. The officers were 
installed by the retiring master, 8. W. Peckham. 
The list: M, James Allen; O, Morton Lewis; L, 
Hattie Stowell; S, Charles Fairchild; T, Charles 


Welch; S, Mrs Anna Peckham; A §, Chester 
Stowell; G K, Will Hewitt; Flora, Mrs Walter 
Pierce; Pomona, Nellie Jones; Ceres, (Gertie 
Lewis; L A 8S, Mary Frederic. 


OHIO. 

Beach City grange, No 1400, installed the follow- 
ing officers last week: M, M. R. Woodling; O, P. 
F. Rennels; L, Leander Pfouts; 8, S. C. Reese; 
AS, Nathan Bose; C, John Wechter; T, George 
Exline; 8, D. E. Woodling; G K, John Funk; Po- 
mona, Hannah Pfouts; Cere * Ellen Kline; 
Flora, Elizabeth Bittiker; L A 8S, Sara C. Wechter. 
This grange has admitted seve n membe rs during 
the past two weeks and has eight to initiate at 
the next meeting. 

The installation of officers was performed Jan 
11 at Orange grange of Waverly in open session, 
many visitors being present. One of the most 
prominent parts of the day’s pleasure was a dinner, 
to which all did ample justice. Several papers 
were read. 








Thick Milk.—G. B. M. hasa cow which gives 
at first thick creamy milk. This formation is caus- 
ed by a deranged condition of the glands of the 
udder. It is bestin this case to let the animal dry 
up, and by the time she comes in again it will 
likely be all right. Medicine in this case seems 
to be of no use. 








Your money 


back if you want it—Vacuum Leather 
Oil. Get a can at a harness- or shoe- 
store,.25c a half-pint to $1.25 a gallon; 
book ‘‘ How to Take Care of Leather,”’ 
and swob, both free; use enough to find 
out ; if you don’t like it, take the can 
back and get the whole of your money. 
Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 


everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. Ifyou can’t find it, write to 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y, 














WAS GOULD INSANE? 


Financial Worry and Physical Exertion 
not the Greatest Destroyer of 
Human Life. 


For Humanity’s Sake, After Thirty-six Vearg 
of Nerve-Creeping Slavery, He Tells How He 
Was Set Free. 


CALDWELL, N J(Special), Jan 18—One of our 
prominent citizens, 8. J. Gould, who has guf- 
fered terribly from tobacco tremens, has, in be- 
half of humanity, made known his frightful ex- 
perience. In his written statement, which is 
attracting widespread attention, he says: “J 
commenced using tobacco at thirteen; | am now 
forty-nine ; so, for thirty-six years I chewed, smok- 
ed, snuffed and rubbed snuff till my skin turned a 
tobacco brown, and cold sticky perspiration oozed 
from my skin and trickled down my back at the 
least exertion or excitement. My nerve, vigor 
and my life were being slowly sapped. I made 
up my mind that I had to quit tobacco or die. I 
tried to stop tobacco time and again, but could 
not. Isaw double and my memory was beyond 
control, but I still knew how to chew and smoke, 
which I did all day until toward night, when my 
system got tobacco-soaked again. Finally 1 gave 
up in despair, as I thought that I could not cure 
myself. 

ae suffering humanity, I'll tell what say- 
ed my life. Providence evidently answered my 
good wife’s prayers and brought to her attention 
a booklet called, ‘Don’t Tobacco Spit and Smoke 
Your Life Away! Whata sermon and warning 
in these words! Just whatI was doing. It told 
about a guaranteed cure for the tobacco habit, 
called No-To-Bac. I sent to Druggist Hasler for a 
box. Without a grain of faith I spit out my to- 
bacco cud, and put into my mouth a little tablet 
upon which was stamped No-To-Bac. I know it 
sounds like a lie when I tell you that I took eight 
tablets the first day, seven the next, five the third 
day, and all the nerve-creeping feeling, restless- 
ness and mental depression was gone. It was 
too good to be true. Itseemed like a dream. I 
used one box. It cost me $1, and it is worth a 
thousand. I gained ten pounds in weight and lost 
all desire for tobacco from the first day. I sleep 
and eat well, and [I have been benefited in more 
ways than I ean tell. 

“T firmly believe No-To-Bae will cure any case 
of tobacco-using if faithfully tried, and there are 
thousands of tobacco slaves who ought to know 
how easy it is to get free. There’s happiness in 
No-To-Bac for the prematurely old men who 
think, as I did, that they are old and worn-out, 
when tobacco is the thing that destroys their 
Vitality and manhood. 

“The public should be 
against the purchase of any 


however, 
imita- 
No-To-Bae 


warned, 
of the 


as the success of 


many 
tions on the market, 
has brought forth a host of counterfeiters and imi- 
tators. The genuine No-To-Bac is made by The 
Sterling Remedy Co, Chicago, Montreal and New 
York, and sold under a guarantee to cure, by all 
druggists, and every tablet has the word No-To- 
Bae plainly stamped thereon. You run no physi- 
eal or financial risk in purchasing the genuine 
article.’’ 











HARRISON'S FEED Ml LLS 
BURR“STONE 

are the best constructed, least complicated 
and fastest grinding milis yet produced. 
They were granted the highest possible 
award at the World's Columbian 
Exposition in 1893 for 
Extreme Simplicity, Ac 
ceptable Work and Low 
Price, Send 2c. stamp for our 
8 48 page Illustrated Catalogue. 
a — D. HARRISON, 

Box N, New Haven, Cont. 
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GUARANTEED. 
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SOHN H. JACKSON, Successor to JACKSON 
BW TORK STATE DICALN TIE BROS 


Glazed 


Fire Cla 
tosenda 





Established _ 18! a” 


RALN TiLkE and PIPE WORKS. Main Office, 88 Third Ave., Albany, N- 
Manufacturer of and Dealer in Agricultural Drain Tile, salt 
Sewer Pipe, Red Pressed Brick, Mortar Colors, Fi 
Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney oy 
I. Stove Pine, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Encaustic Sidewalk 

e 


and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 
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THE 


The Tobacco Crop and Market. 


NEW YoRK—Occasional sales of Havana leaf 
continue to be occasionally made by growers in 
the Onondaga section who are hard pressed for 
ready cash. The more influential growers believe 
prices are sure to advance and continue to hold 
their crops. Growers are not putting a finishing 
touch on the casing of the 1895 crop, where it is 
unsold. Some white veins have been seen, but 
not in any quantity. Sales reports are slow in 
coming in and we would request our tobacco 
growing readers to send us an occasional tobacco 
report and list of sales.—In the Chemung valley 
C. Rhinehart of Big Flats sold a ’92 crop of 29 es 
at 13c. At Horseheads,a crop of Havana was sold 
at 5c in bundle. 

PENNSYLVANIA—A regular meeting of the Lan- 
easter Co tobacco growers’ association was held at 
Lancaster, Jan 13. Discussing the condition of 
the tobacco crop, one prominent grower said it 
would be hard to find any of the ’95 crop which 
is free of white vein. Chairman Greider said he 
had no report to make ofthe Donegal station, 
as it will take a month to tell how the leaf will 
turn out. By that time it will be ready to be strip- 
ped. The annual election of officers took place 
and Capt John R. Bricker was renominated for 
president, a position he has held ever since 
it was organized, Secretary Hershey read a letter 
from Capt Bricker, asking that he be not renom- 
inated for the place. Despite his request Mr 
Bricker’s name was the only one placedzin nomi- 
nation and he was unanimously re-elected. Sev- 
eral members spoke highly of the work done by 
Mr Bricker in the line of scientific tobacco cul- 
ture, and it was the unanimous opinion of the 
members present that no other man should be 
chosen. M. L. Greider of Mount Joy was re-elect- 
ed vice-president and A. 8. Hershey secretary and 
treasurer. A corresponding secretary anda board 
of 16 managers will be appointed by the presi- 
dent. Elias Brackbill of Strasburg made a motion 
that the association sanction the imposition by 
the government of the following schedule of in- 
ternal revenue duties: Ten cents per 100 on do- 
mestic cigars; 50c p 100 on imported filler cigars 
and $1 # 100 on cigars containing imported wrap- 
per and filler. The motion was adopted, Mr Brack- 
bill making a strong plea forits adoption. He 
declared that such a schedule of taxation 
would cause our home-grown tobaceo to take a 
big upward bound and that it would not be long 
betore it would be necessary to greatly extend 
the shedding to hold the leaf. Mr Brackbill’s 
remarks precipitated a general tariff discussion. 
Chairman Greider stated that our Senators and 
Representatives should be urged to vote for the 
increase of the duty on imported ,. af tobacco. 
The next meeting will be held March 2. Trading 
at Lancaster continues in an almost dormant condi- 
tion. Afew sales of °95 leaf. At Lititz, several 
crops of ’95 Hav were sold at 6e for so-called wrap- 
per grades. At Lampeter, a Havana crop sold at 
7,2 and le. At Lawrenceville in the Chemung 
valley, William Brill of New York bought of J. F. 
Rushing at 8c, Ben Powers at 7ic, W. Powers at 
tic. An Elmira firm bought at 10@2c assorted 
and at 6c in the bundle. 

OHIO—The estimated average yield per acre of 
tobacco over the state as a whole for 1895, by the 
Ohio dept of agr, is 655 lbs; estimated yieldin the 
19 tobacco producing counties averages from 300 to 
900 ibs p a.—At Cincinnati, trade is not opening 
as lively as desired. Many have held off to see 
how the new inspections work; others to see a 
market for the new year established. Fine quali- 
ties leaf show active demand at full prices, but 
low and medium grades show less strength. Con- 
siderable new tobacco is coming in, but quality is 
poor and prices correspondingly low. The range 
of prices on tobacco for the week’s business rang- 
ed as follows for the new crop; 72 hhds at $1@3 95, 
31 at 4@5 95, 8 at 6@7 80, 11 at 8 50@9 80, 8 at 10@ 
ll 75, 4 at 12@13 75; old leaf, 419 at 1@3 75, 308 at 4 
@5 95, 136 at 6@7 95, 43 at 8@9 95, 39 at 10@11 75, 28 
at 12 12@14 50, 6 at 15@15 75. 

NEW ENGLAND TOBACCO has been slowly gain- 
ing ground since the holidays if increased sales 
indicate activity. Several buyers have started in 
the field looking crops over and warehouse men 
are engaging packers to put their purchases into 
case for the summer sweat.—In Massachusetts, 
at Hatfield, Buyer Billings for Sutter Brothers is 
trying to fill their new large warehouse with 
horthern Massachusetts leaf at 10c P tb for the 
crop. Billings has secured but little and will 
have to advance his offerings. Some Hatfield 
growers have sold at 13ec in bundle. In Connecti- 
cut, at the Windsors, several lots haye recently 
been sold. Prices of sales of Havana leaf 13e as- 
sorted and 16c in bundle, the latter being a much 
better crop than the former. At East Windsor, 
95 Hav 10} to 12c in bundle; seedleaf 12c. At Suf- 
fleld, Hav sales were at 17¢ in bundle. 


——— 
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SUMATRA TOBACCO SEED. 


ne year from the original imported seed. A facsim- 
lle of Sumatra leaf. For sale by JOHN H. MORRIS, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. Price $2 per oz. : 





TOBACCO CROP AND 


RENCH ---->8 
FASHIONS 
FREE 


PF 





MARKET [15] 95 


Miustrated by 6 dolls with 21 dresses, 6 suits, 23 hats, 
and 35 other articles, furnishing the ladies with the latest 
French fashions as well as the children with an amusing toy. 


Ways to 
3 Get These 
Fashions. 


Send 6 Coupons, or 

Send 1 Coupon and 6 cents, or 

Send 10 Cents without any 
coupon, to 


Blackwell’s Durham Tobacco Co., Durham, N. C., and the 
Fashion Dolls will be sent you postpaid. You will find one coupon 
inside each 2 oz. bag, and two coupons inside each 4 oz. bag of 


BLACKWELL’s GENUINE 
DuRHAM | OBACCO. 


Buy a bag of this Celebrated Smoking Tobacco, and read the 
coupon, which gives a list of other premiums and how to get them. 
2 CENT STAMPS ACCEPTED. 
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IMPROVEMENTS, 
PRICES. 


COMPLETE LINE OF 


POTATO MACHINERY, 


CUTTERS, SPRAYERS, SORTERS, ETC. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE. 


ASPINWALL MFC. 
60 S 


ABIN ST., JACKSON, MICH. 
















SENT ON TRIA 






















AGENTS 
WANTED. 


Illustrated pamphlet mailed free. 






ACME PULVERIZING HARROW, 


CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 


Adapted to all soils 
and all work. Crushes, 
cuts, lifts, pulverizes, 
turns and levels the soil 
in one operation. Made en- 
tirely of cast steel and wrought 
iron—practically indestructible. 


Cheapest riding harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 


To be returned at my expense 
if.not satisfactory. 

N.B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole M°f°r, 
Millington, New Jersey, and Chicago, Hl. 
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For detailed information address 
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[From Page 91.) 
meal 1 16 P 100 ths, cottonseed 110, pork loins 64@ 
jc Pp tb, lard 5§@6c, beef 4@7}c, veal T}@SIe, 
lambs 7@8e, mutton 3@5c.—At Lancaster, Fairfield 
Co, rye 35e, wheat 65c, corn 25¢e, oats 23c, eggs 17e, 
lard 6c, hum 8$@9e, potatoes 28@30.—At London, 
Madison Co, eggs 15@16c, lard 64e, corn 25c, timo- 
thy hay 14, cattle 3@3 50 P 100 ths, hogs 3@3 25, 
sheep 2 50@3, calves 3 50@4, chickens 6c, turkeys 7e. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Apples. 

At New York, firm for the best varieties, other 
grades in fair demand. Kings $2 500@325 p bbl, 
Winesaps 2 2 0@3 25, Baldwins 1 75@2 75, Spy 175@ 
275, screcnings 1 75@2 75, Ben Davis 2@2 75, north- 
ern fey selected 2 50@3 25, Va York Imperial 2 0@ 
3, common 1@1 25. 

At Boston, a steady demand, market fairly firm 
for choice. Greenings $2@2 50 Pp bbl, Baldwins 3@ 
325, western mixed 1 75@2 25, Ben Davis 2@2 50, 
King 3@3 50, Talman Sweets 2@3. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, a fair demand, prices steady to 
firm. Fey evap’d apples 7@7jc P tb, ch 6}@6jc, 
prime 6@b6}c, sun-dried sliced 3@3}c, quarters 3}@ 
4hc, chopped 2@2}c, sun-dried peaches peeled 5@ 
Je, cherries 8@10c, blackberries 3}@4c, evap’d rasp- 
berries 19¢, sun-dried 174c, huckleberries 6@6$c. 

At Boston, in good supply and light demand at 
unchanged prices. Fey evap’d apples 7}@8jic P tb, 
ch 7a@7The, prime 64@6}c. 

Eggs. 
= At New York, stock has accumulated and with 
slow demand the market is weak. Fey new-laid 
nearby 19@19}c P dz, N Y country marks 17}@18e, 
Pa 17}@18c, western l17}c, ch refrigerator  1éc, 
limed 15e, culls and seconds $2 50@3 75 P case. 

At Boston, there is now a fair supply offering 
and quotations are lower, demand being limited. 
Nearby and Cape fcy 23c p dz, ch fresh eastern 
20c, fair to good 16@18ce, Vt and NH ch fresh 20c 
Pp dz, Mich, O and Ind fey 18}@19c, fair to good 
15@l17c Pp dz, refrigerator 15@16c, limed 16c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, the market 1s dull, buyers and 
sellers apart in their views as to prices. Western 
bran 65@75¢e P 100 ths, rye feed 65c, linseed meal 
$19, cottonseed 20 50@21, linseed oil cake 18 50, 
screenings 50@70e p 100 tbs, brewers’ meal 90c, 
grits 90c, coarse corn meal 68@72. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, under larger offerings the market 
has weakened on all grades. Prime timothy $1 P 
100 ths, No 11, mixed clover 75@80c, straight T0c, 
salt hay 45@50c, long rye straw 75@85c, short rye 
50 a65e, wheat 45c, oat 45@55c. 

At Boston, the better grades are held firmly. low 
and medium lots plentiful and dull, N Y and Can 
ch to fey $18 50@19 P ton, fair to good 17@18, east- 
ern ch 15 50@16 50, ord to fair 15@16, clover and 
clover mixed 14@15, swale 9@10, good to prime 
rye straw 19, oat 10@11. 

Hops. 

At New York, the volume of business is fair but 
nothing new has developed here orin the -inte- 
rior. N Y¥ ch ’%, quoted 8@9c, med to prime 6@ 
Te, "Ms 4@4}c, Pacific coast ’9%s ch 8@9c, med to 
prime 6@7c, ’Ms 4@44c, German 20@25c. 

Onions. 

At New York, choice stock in light supply and 
steady. NY yellow $1 25@140 p bbl, Orange Co 
red 75e@1, yellow 125@1 50, eastern white 1 50 
@2, red 1, yellow 1 50@1 75. 

At Boston, continued steadiness, prices un- 
changed. Natives $125 ~ bbl, western Mass 1@ 
1 25 





Potatoes. 

At New York, the market is weak, favoring buy- 
ers. Outside quotations are for small lots. No 1 
Bermuda $4@6 P bbl, R-. Hebrons 1 10 P sack, LI 
in bulk 8ec@1 P bbl, Y Rose and Hebrons 75¢c@1 
P 180 tbs, Burbanks sagese, NY and N J 70@80c Pp 
sack, Houlton Rose 1 50@1 75 ® bbl. 

At Boston, a fair steady demand maintains 
prices in spite of liberal rec eipts. Aroostook 
Hebrons 35c P bu, N H Hebrons 25@30c, Burbanks 
and White Stars 28@30c, Vt and Me 30@33c, north- 
ern white stock 25@30c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, the tone of the market inclines 
toward easiness, supplies being hberal. Nearby 
turkeys good to ch 13@14c ® tbh, Mich, Ind and QO, 
scalded 12@13c, western dry-picked 13c, large 
Phila capons 18@19c, western 16c, Phila large 
chickens 14@15c, N J 11@12c,Pa 93@10}c, N Y and 
Pa fowls 10}@11}c, eastern ducks 15@16c, geese 10@ 
12c, western 8@10c, white squabs $2 25@3. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, generally steady, southern vege- 
tables in moderate supply. LI cabbage $3@5 Pp 
100,‘state 2@4, western celery 60@75c P dz, state 40@ 
Tie, N J and LI flat bchs 1@1 5), Fla egg plant 4@ 
6 P bbl, green peas 2 50@5 P car, pumpkins T5c@1 
~ bbl, marrow squash 50@60c, Hubbard 60@75c, 
turnips 60@80c, water cress 1@1 50 P 100 behs, wash- 
ed carrots 75e@1 P bbl, Brussels sprouts 4@10c P 
qt, Fla cucumbers 2 50@5 ® cra, kale 75c@1 P bbl, 
spinach 2 50@5, Fla tomatoes 1 50@2 50 P carrier. 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, carrots 60c P bu, parsnips 75@ 
90c, beets 80c, celery $1@125 P dz, parsley 50c, 
oats 32@35e P bu, loose hay 18@20 P ton, rye straw 
18, beef 6@8e P Ib, veal 10@llc, chickens 12@l4c 1 
w, 16@18c d w, turkeys 16@18c, ducks and geese 
16c, fresh eggs 30@35e P dz, potatoes 40@45ce Pp bu, 
onions 50c, turnips 40¢c.—At Providence, R I, fresh 
nearby eggs 30@52c P dz, northern 26@28c, fowls 
12@15¢c P tb, turkeys 16@20c, chickens 15@18c, mut- 
ton 8@10c, veal 9@1lc, potatoes 1@1 35 P bbl, cab- 
bage 1 25, onions 45@50e Pp bu, winter squash 1 25 
®% bbl, apples 3@3 25, mixed corn 40@4ic P bu, 
oats 27@29e, gluten meal 95c@1 P 100 ibs, cotton- 
seed 1 15@1 20, hay 20@21 P ton. 
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Some women who live in the country, 
at some seasons have to depend on 
* hard water for cleaning purposes. As 
soap has very little effect in making it 
> soft, the work of keeping things clean ¢ 
? is made harder than ever. Over a 
3 million women know now and more 


ought to know that 
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Washing Powder 


can be used successfully with the 
hardest water. It is a time saver, labor 
3 saver, and money saver, and especially 
in the dairy. Nothing culs the grease 
on milk pails, pans, &c., so thoroughly 
and keeps the milk room so sweet 
and clean. Sold everywhere in large 
packages at 25 cents. 

GoLp Dust WASHING POWDER has 
an additional value to the farmer for 
destroying insects. Send us your name 
and address and we will mail you an 
important booklet containing recipes 
for making kerosene emulsions, for 
spraying crops and trees and live stock. 


; THE N. K. FAIRBANK CO., 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia. 


FHASoSoSooooooooaeoHanecaoaoaeasc 


Ww ANTE D Farm or farms, several hundred 

acres; some wood land; weil culti- 

vated; a stream of water never failing; hilly; not partic- 

ular about buildings; close to main line P. & R., or Penn. 

,in district between Trenton and Plainfield or 

Bound. "Brook, New Jersey; charity, not for speculation. 

Full deseription, Lowest price, to No.1. BOX I, 
Station D, New York 


a week, 10 —_ sellers; agents 
wanted; catal _— free; write 
Brewster M." Holly, Mich 
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HOW TO MAKE MONEY! 


Agents make big money selling Perfection Dish Washer 
—sells at sight—washes and dries in two minutes. A good 
line for either ladies or gentlemen. oF varticulars write 
Perfection Mfg. Co., A 70, Englewood po} ae IL 
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wneus S: sams TOBACCO CURE DOES THE 
ME. YOU PAY $1.00 AFTER YOU 
ARE CURED. ‘s3 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


A MOTHER'S THANKS. 


Messrs. Johnston, Holloway & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sirs:—For several months I have been 
intending to write you in regard to your Heiskell’s 
Soap. I use it exclusively for my baby, and have 
done so ever since she was so terribly affected 
with Eczema. Weowe the cure of the latter to 
Heiskell’s Ointment, and by it came to use the 
soap for washing the affected parts, and after- 
wards for the whole body, and since then I have 
used nothing else. My baby now has a beauti- 
ful skin, while at the time of our first trying your 
Ointment and Soap, her face was a mass of run- 
ning sores. 

Hoping that other mothers may find the same 
relief for their little ones, in using these articles 
that I have for my baby, and thanking you most 
sincerely, Iam Very truly yours, 

SUSIE MAY SCHELL, 
470 Mott Ave., New York City. 
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Dr. Scott’s: 


Electric Plaster? 


CURES 
Colds, Coughs and Chest Pains, Nervous, 
Muscular and Neuralgiac Pains, Stomach, 
Kidney and Liver Trouble, Dyspepsia, Ma- 
laria, Rheumatism, Gout and ‘Inflammation. 
Price, 25 cents each: 5 sent for gr.co. At all 
Druggists. 


GIVEN AWAY. 


Dr. Scott’s Electric Insoles. Fora limited 
period we will 
give to every 
one who sends 
us $1 for four 
of our Plasters, 
@ pair of Dr. 
Scott’s Cele- 
brated Electric Insoles (Price, 5O0c.), which will posi 
tively keep the feet warm and dry. Send for our cir- 
culars, iving information concerning all our goods. 
This offer is made for a short time only; do not de 
lay ; send at once ; you may never have the chance 
again. Agents wanted 

Pali MALL ELECTRIC ASS’N. 

Room 17, 842 B’way, N. X¥- 
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SALESME WANTED ©..:22 


to the wholesale and re- 
tail trade. Our goods 
gell on sight, Liberal salary or commission paid. _Posi- 
tion permanent. _ For full 7 ortioniars an4 terms address 
Centennial Mnfg, Co., Atlanta, Ga, Factory, Milwaukee, Wis, 









FREE catalogue and hints on spraying. 


THE COMET 


sells on sight. Sprays from bucket or barrel 
50 féet. Double acting. You want it for your 
orchard, vines, and plants. All brass are best. 
lwant agents. Write today. 


H. B. RUSLER, Johnstown, Ohio, U.S. A. 








~ Four Worlds’ Records !! 


1,300% Ibs.-of potatoes from one pound of ‘‘ Peerless Jr.’’ seed. 
9,420% Ibs. of potatoes from one peck of ‘* Money Maker”’ seed. 
oo bushels from one peck of seed corn. 
1,000 bushels of oats, average weight 50 Ibs. per measured bushel. 


These have never before been equaled. 


All were made last year with Dibble’s 


‘ Blooded Seeds.”’ 


Farm seeds grown by farmers for farmers. 


We are the largest growers of 


Farm Seeds in the world. You can't succeed with ‘‘scrub’’ seed any better than 
with ‘‘scrub’’ stock, Let us send you our catalogue free. 


EDWARD F, DIBBLE SEED CO., Honeoye Falls, New York. 
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ith ut a Man. 


By Florence McCallen. 








SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

Theodora, Katherine and Cordelia and their 
mother, leave Chicago for Edgewood, an estate 
in Missouri to which they have inherited from 
Alexander Blair, the mother’s brother. Estate 
eontains a hidden treasure. An acrimonious meet- 
ing on the eve of departure with Aunt Sue, of 
Chicago, the mother’s sister-in-law. ‘‘Cordy,’’ 
the youngest sister (who tells the story), finds the 
Kezells, the negro family who take care of Edge- 
wood, plundering the The lawyer in 
charge of the estate, Clement, has an office boy, 
Peel, by name, who informs Cordy on a slip of 
paper that ‘‘old Clement has stolen $50,000 of the 
Edgewood cash.’’ Cordy keeps the slip. In the 
evening Cordy sees from a window someone dig 
among the shrubbery, unearth a glass pitcher or 
flagon and draw a roll from its inside. She runs 
down stairs to loose the dog, Gordon. 

Gordon, the hounds and the negro boy, Jim, tree 
the intruder, who is Peel. He has unearthed a 
dead doll of the negro children. Kezell fails to 
renew his lease of the Edgewood farm cottage, 
and it is arranged to let most of the land to truck 
farmers. Clemence, a New Orleans quadroon at- 
tached to the estate, is seen praying and crying 
in the dead uncle’s room. A new work boy, Sar- 
eoxie, arrives. News comes that Aunt Elizabeth 
Ivers, a widow, is coming fora visit; she wants 
to see Theo, the beauty of the family. Theo dis- 
closes conspiracy at Chicago to bring Theo into 
the company of Aunt Elizabeth’s nephew, Ralph 
Ivers, a handsome and worthy young man. Theo 
decides to invite as a guest with Aunt Ivers, Nell 
Gowan, a fellow clerk in a Chicago store. 

Clemence moves out of her cottage. Cordy 
gives the uncle’s old dressing gown to Clemence, 
who is touched and gratified. Telegram announces 
arrival of Aunt Ivers, and Cordy hastens to bury 
old army jackets hanging in hall, by order of her 
mother. Miss Bumpstead, colossal and dictatorial, 
engaged as help to succeed Clemence. Cordy 
assumes role of second girl, under name of Delia. 
Mrs Ivers arrives with her daughter Helen and 
two boys, grandsons, nephews of Helen. 

CHAPTER V. 
Developments. 


LL THE TIME these people 
remained our guests I kept 
up my courage, and acted 
my part. My work was not 
very hard,—at least no 
harder than usual, as I had 
Jim to do most of the milk- 
ing and carry up the skim- 

med milk. There was more cream used for 
the table and for cooking, and so less butter 
to make, and less sold after it was made. So 
more and more we began to encroach upon 
our little reserve fund at the bank, and though 
hot alarmed, I began again to be anxious 
about the future. 

And I was very lonely. 
to keep at a distance in the daytime, but I 
wanted to ‘‘cuddle doon’’ near the home 
folks in the evening and rest. I think. the 
girls would have betrayed me but for the 
necessity of having someone with Miss Bump- 
Stead, who became a regular ‘‘old man of the 
sea’’ to me. She was afraid to stay alone in 
&@ room after dark, she wanted to sit in the 
Toom with our guests and ask them embarrass- 
ing questions about their forefathers, and par- 
ticular as she was about the ‘‘Miss’’ to her 
own name, continually called the girls by 
their Christian names. I was young and she 
Was a great care; we spent the most of our 
evenings in the kitchen, where Sarcoxie 
brought his fiddle and drew depressing sounds 
therefrom which he called music. And after 
atime, when her coyness had partially worn 
off, Miss Bumpstead sang. One of her songs in 
particular was novel and fascinating to me. 
I made her sing it over and over. It was 
about a certain Lord Thomas who seemed to 
be able to pick and choose among the fair as 


estate. 








It was weil enough 
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he willed, who loved a maiden whom Miss 
Bumpstead called ‘‘fair Eleandor,’’ but was 
prevailed upon by his worldly old mother to 
marry a certain brown maid who, to use Sar- 
coxie’s expression, was ‘‘ better fixed’’ tinan- 
cially than ‘‘fair Eleandor,’’ and therefore a 
greater matrimonial prize. Quoth the old 
beldame: 


‘*The brown maid ske has a house and lot, 
Fair Ellendor she has none, 

And I would igwise you by my blessin’ 
To bring the brown maid home.’’ 


” 


By ‘‘igwise’’ Miss Bumpstead meant advise, 
and the ‘‘house and lot’’ had doubtless been 
originally ‘‘house and lands,’’ but a trifle like 
that made no difference to Sarcoxie, or the 
singer. Her voice gathered volume as she 
went on to the grand climax, where bride, 
groom and sweetheart were all murdered,—at 
the wedding, if I remember rightly. 

I had seen Mr Peel but once since the doll 
episode, when one evening I found him seat- 
ed, oily and impudent as ever, by the window 
in the kitchen nearest the dining room. Just 
outside on the west gallery the girls and the 
children were sitting, some on piazza chairs, 
some in hammocks. Sarcoxie had put upa 
swing there for the children and they were 
quarreling over it. The evening was still 
and warm. Isat down outside, not liking to 
go into the room with that man. I saw Sar- 
coxie ride by, exercising General, and by and 
by heard Jim come in with the milk. Then I 
went down to take care of it, leaving Miss 
Bumpstead entertaining Mr Peel. 

But I had searcely finished with 
before there was a ‘‘Hem!’’ behind me, and 
there stood Mr Clement’s clerk. I was still 
so much achild that I did not resent, out- 
wardly, this intrusion. I merely gathered up 
the pails and set them together on the steps. 
Then I folded my hands and waited by them 
while he went about the large basement room 
tapping the walls and rattling at an old door 
which we had not opened (though there was 


the milk 


a rusty key in the lock) because it was swol- 
len with damp and the hinges so rusty they 
would not move. There was along row of 


empty beehives ranged along the end of the 
room, two high and three deep. (There were 
20 working colonies outside under their shed 
by the plum trees, which were then white 
with bloom.) He went up to the hives and 
kicked one of them. 

‘*Have these been examined?’’ 

‘**Your master has examined everything in 
the house.’’ This answer did not please him. 


**“My master. O, damn! That’s too good, 
now. My master ain’t alive, topo the yeth.”’ 

‘*Mr Clement, then.’’ 

‘**Oh. He’s a moony sortof old eediot. I'm 
a-going to look through these.’’ 

‘‘You are not. You are not coming into 
this house for any purpose again, by night 


or day. 
He slipped his hands into the pockets of bis 

plaid trousers and grinned insolently. 
‘How’ ll ye help yerself?”’ 


‘*T shall have you arrested for stealing.’’ 
[ was not prepared for the effect which fol- 


lowed my foolish words,which I regretted the 
moment I had spoken them, for I knew of 
nothing he had stolen except poor Judy! But 
he took his hands from his pockets and seem- 
ed to shrink, to collapse. 

‘“O, come, now,’’ he whined. 

I stood aside for him to pass, and ordered 
him to go. He went. About a week after 
this I went down to shut the poultry house, 
wandering ‘‘varmints’’ having taken some of 
the hens. It was Jim’s work, but as it was 
Saturday night that useful young gentleman 
had gone home to spend Sunday. Returning 
I faced the stone wall back of the house, and 
the cabin which Kezell had occupied stood 
open. It was not more than 8 o’clock,—a soft 
April evening with the orange light of a still 
sunset lingering in the sky. What 
my attention was a light shining 
I went up and peeped 


golden 
attracted 
from the grated drain. 


in; dusty cobwebs and drifted weeds had 
choked it, but there was a light. Someone 
was in the cellar. I thén went to the Kezell 


cabin; it was empty save of a smell—the 
smell which such people carry with them in- 
variably, and leave behind them in their 
haunts, a smell of old bacon, grease, tobacco, 


snuff and smoke. At least that is whata 
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bright young friend of mine says about it. 
There was a door at the back, also open. It 
was not yet dark and I had no thought of be- 
ing afraid. I wondered of what use a door 
could be there when the house stood close 
against the wall, so I peeped in. There was 
atimbered passage like the entry in a coal 
mine, and at the end, not more than 20 feet 








away, glimmered a light. <A light of another 
kind broke upon my mind. The cabin com- 
municated with the basement and Mr Peel 


was lnaking an examination of the hives. He 
had stolen the key on that evening in which 
we had visited the cellar. I dared not wait 
to fetch Kate, but acted upon impulse, as 
usual. I softly closed the heavy oaken door 
and barred it with the thick oak bar left there 
for that purpose. Then I went in and asked 
Miss Bumpstead to go with me to the cellar 
for milk for the boys. She grumbled, but 
went lumbering after me, making as much 
noise as a cow. We went slowly, carrying a 
small lamp. There was no one in the cellar, 
but an odor unmistakable proclaimed that a 
lighted lantern had lately been there. The 
beehives were disarranged too, some lying on 
their sides. The door was closed. 

‘There is the milk, in that brown pitcher,’’ 
I said. 

She turned and the lamp went out. Ina 
moment I had turned the key in that door and 
removed it—well oiled now! Mr Peel, ‘‘de- 
scendant of Sir Robert,’’ was my prisoner! 
He was very quiet all night; I feared he had 
made his escape. He was still there when 
Sarcoxie brought down the milk. The boy 
looked about rather wildly. 

‘“‘T thought I heard a queerish noise,’’ he 
said. 

‘*Rats, probably,’’ I said. 

{nd look at them hives! 
been takin’ ’em down?’’ 

‘* Jim, perhaps.’’ 

‘“‘He needs a good switchin’, Jim does. 
He’d done shet up Gordon in one of the cabins 
last night and I heered him a-whinin’ and let 
him out. That dog’s like a human. I’d 
ruther meet a b’arif I wusn’t knowin’ to 
him.”’ ' 

With this rather ambiguous expression Sar- 
coxie went upstairs. Then Roy came down 
half dressed. 

‘*Gran’ma wants a glass of hot milk anda 
g. She’s sick, and you’re to get a move on 
you.’’ 

‘“*Go and tell Miss Kate.”’ 

‘*Well, but you take it up, won’t you? 
wants to row somebody, and Aunt Hel 
out. Why, she’s makin’ Harry 
Pray. Say, don’t you send me up there. 

I promised what he asked and he went 
away. Then the meekest of all meek voices 
came from behind that door! ‘‘Say—miss— 
say, sissy.”’ . 

‘‘Where are you? who are you?’’ 

‘*You know right well, you limb, who I am, 
an’ I’m in hyur!”’ 

‘*What are you doing there 

‘“‘T’m asphyxiatin , that’s what I’m a-do- 
in’. Let me out!”’ 

I had often been called a ‘‘hoodlum, a per- 
fect hoodlum,’’ by one and another of my re- 
spected relatives,and i suppose I deserved the 
epithet. At any rate, | began to enjoy the 
situation. Knowing i.e fellow could not get 
out I felt no fear. I hive since thought that 
if | had gone upstairs yelling and fainted at 
the top, mother would have .been appeased ; as 
it was, I fell into disgrace, even with Katie. 

[I took up Mrs Ivers’ m:ik and rescued poor 
tearful Harry, who had been placed on his 
knees to remember a baby prayer which his 
other, gentler grandmother had taught him in 
the dim, far away of a baby’s ‘‘ year ago,’’ and I 
found that Roy had not exaggerated. I puta 
pillow at Mrs Ivers’ back and she wanted it 
behind her shoulders; I placed it behind her 
bony shoulders, and was called an idiot for 
my pains. I dropped the pillow. 

‘You are right, madam; anyone is an idiot 
who tries to do for you, when you haven’t an 
idea what you want, yourself!’’ 

This from a housemaid! Before I was half 
way down the stairs I repented and went 
back, waiter in hand. 

“‘T beg ‘your pardon, madam; Iam sorry I 
was rude.’’ 

‘*Leave the room!’’ Which 
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do. (ater in the day she came down and I 
gathered from her air of conscious rectitude 
that she had not complained of me, but meant 
to at the first fitting opportunity, which she 
accordingly did. I had told my mother and 
had seen tears come into her eyes at the re- 
cital. 

* Dear child,’’ she had said; ‘‘it is terrible 
for you to be in such a false position.’’ 

Then I knew that my mother loved me, and 
what did I care for a dozen starched Mrs 
Iverses! That afternoon Katie had given me 
permission to come to the library to amuse 
the children, which I was glad to do. Little 
Harold was one of the angelic looking chil- 
dren one meets once or twice in a _ lifetime, 
who seem only lent us for a season, to lure us 
to that better kingdom which is made up “‘of 
such,’’ and when, as often happened, he made 
use of some of his brother’s very earthly slang, 
the effect was startling. He was sitting on 
the carpet that afternoon, his long hair mak- 
ing a glory around him, busy with a pile of 
blocks, while I was showing Roy the pictures 
in a book of Bible stories and trying to tell 
him the stories in more simple language. 
‘**‘And all things work together for good to 
them that love God.”’ 

‘*Who is God?’* asked Roy. ‘Whois God?”’ 

“i haow.”* 

Harry was looking up from his play with 
that far-reaching gaze, and there was a still- 
ness in the room which might have been felt. 

‘*Who, then?’’ asked Ray, with the derisive 
twist his sinile sometimes gave his lips. 

‘“*“Why, don’t you know? The boys and the 
men used to talk wif Him in Denvah. He’s 
the ‘damn’ man.’’ 

Mother was pale when she lifted: the poor, 
heathen American baby from the floor and 
held him to her heart. 

‘*God is a spirit, my baby; oh, may He for- 
give your careless upbringing!’’ Then she 
told them both in fitting words the great story 
of the creation and of the atonement. Did 
they understand? Godknows. But afterward 
they knew him as their Makerand the Creator 
of the universe. 

When I was released from my duties I hur- 
ried down to release my prisoner. All was si- 
lent in the passage, the door being locked as I 
had left it. I unlocked it and looked in. Silence 
and emptiness greeted.me. He was gone! 
I went down to the cabin; the door was shut, 
the bar across it. I thought of poor honest 
Sarcoxie, for I knew Mr Peel must have had 
help from outside. But I never once thought 
cf Miss Bumpstead! 

(To be continued.) 
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Mortgage Lifters. 





Mortgage Lifters, or How They Paid Off the 
Farm Mortgage, is a book which as its intro- 
duction says, is wholly unique. Instead of a 
single author’s views and opinions, which at 
best must be based largely upon study, obser- 
vation or theory, this book contains a recital 
by 150 practical men and women farmers all 
over America of the methods which they fol- 
lowed to pay off their mortgage, to improve 
their farms and to acquire a competence. It 
is illustrated with many portraits of the 
mortgage lifters and numerous engravings of 
their farms, homes and .a:nilies, and also con- 
tains a full summary of tie latest census re- 
turns pertaising to farv.c, homes and mort- 
gages. Nearly every state in the Union is rep- 
resented in the experiences printed, the whole 
making a work of 128 pages, which will be 
sent postpaid for 50c iy the publishers, Orange 
Judd Company, 52 Lo:ayette Place, N Y city. 
An idea of the practical value of this first book 
of its kind ever prin ed may be inferred from 
a few of the mortgaze lifter articles that have 
appeared in our columns during the past two 
years. This book is an eye-opener, and every 
one engaged in or only indirectly interested in 
agriculture will gain profit and pleasure by 
reading it. 


a 

Yes, Give the References.—‘‘ Please state in 
your next article in regard to the prizes for 
Scripture verses, if you require the reference 
with each verse,’’ writes Mrs W. U. M. In 
reply, it is desired so far as possible .to have 
the exact reference in each quotation. This 
will greatly assist the judges of the contest in 
their labor. 
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January and June. 
BELLE BLOSSOM. 

Chill is the wintry air, and chill 

Fall snowtlakes from a cold, gray sky. 
From large, green leaves, my ealla lifts 

A tapering chalice proud and high. 
Fragrant and sweet, its odor brings 

A memory of a lilied pond, 
From which a brook through woodland ways 

Led downward to a field beyond. 


With mossy banks, with tiny falls, 

With foam-flecked miniature cascade; 
Still pools in which the cardinal flower 
scheld her beauty well portrayed; 

The brook ran downward into fields 
Whose blooming grasses bent to hear 
The music by its waters made,— 
A liquid laughter low and clear. 


Ran downward through a summer air, 
And in another year than this 
A silver chain it led away 
From here and now, and that which is. 
My calla lifts its curled brim; 
No hint it gives of magic art, 
And still the odor faint and dim 
Steals upward from its golden heart, 


I note its beauty, once again; 
My summer dream has slipped away. 
The past with all its summer bloom 
Is searcely sweeter than to-day. 
Oh, stately blossom by your {fside, 
Another bud but half unrolled 


Keeps yet the secret of its heart 
Enwrapped within a sumptuous fold. 
The promise of the future bloom, 
The beauty of the expanded tlower, 
The warmth and shelter of my home, 
Make bright the winter’s dreary hour. 


And not for all the past has held, 
Or all the future brings to me, 
Would I omit the present hour 
With all its sweet tranquillity. 
God grant that when the length’ning days 
Have brought around the summer’s prime, 
We keep amid more glorious ways 
The love which brightens winter-time. 





Electricity for the Farm and Home. 


MILES BARLOW. 





The wind engine is capable of furnishing a 
mighty power if this power can be stored up 
when the intermittent wind blows in such 
form that the power may be utilized at will. 
Charles Brush, the well-known electrician, 
some years since accomplished this means of 
an expensive storage battery, but his system 
was too costly to be of practical use. But 
given a cheap and effective accamulator or 
storage battery that may be automatically 
connected with the wind engine when in mo- 
tion and disconnected at the proper time, and 
that when properly charged may be drawn 
upon for the electric current, and it will be 
feasible for every barn and house to be furnish- 
ed with electric light and power at a cost 
within reach of every thrifty family. 

At present the main obstacle to the develop- 
ment of the idea is not, as many imagine, the 
great expense of the dynamo and its attach- 
ments, or the devices for ‘‘making’’ and 
‘*breaking’’ the current automatically. Thor- 
oughly reliable dynamos may now be had to 
suit almost any requirement of size or speed 
at a every low figure comparatively, and the 
automatic circuit breakers need not be expen- 
sive mechanisms. The most expensive part 
of the plant would at present be the storage 
battery. This is a series of cells, containing 
metal plates (usually lead) immersed in di- 
lute sulphuric acid. The number of cells and 
size and number of plates are in proportion to 
the number of volts of pressure and number 
of amperes of current required, and they are 
charged by the passage through them of a cur- 
rent of electricity. As at present manufactur- 
ed they are extremely expensive when used in 
numbers sufficient for lighting purposes, 
though the price has been reduced over one- 
third in the last five years. Persons promi- 
nent in the business claim that we are soon to 
have accumulators not only a great deal 
cheaper, but much more efficient. And this 
is almost a certainty. 

The subject of light and power from elec- 
tricity is probably of greater interest to the 
farmer than the question of heating therefrom, 
the factor of safety being so great a feature in 
incandescent lighting. Electric heating has 





















made considerably less progress than light 
and power, and even the best electric heaterg 
now produced are very wasteful of current, 
but with a generating plant at hand the farmer 
could feel that he was as able as anyone to 
take advantage of any improvements in thig 
line. Farmers can imagine the feeling of se- 
curity they would enjoy in knowing that no 
matter how dark the night be no lantern 
would be used in or about their barns, sheds, 
stacks or yards. How great a convenience 
it would be, when going about the place af- 
ter dark, to turn a switch handle and have the 
locality instantly lighted and have the light 
remain till they were well away from the spot. 

Most farm houses would not require more 
than say eight 16-candle power lamps per ey- 
ening throughout the year, and ten such lamps 
would be amply sufficient to light the average 
farm yard, stables and pens. Yet this could 
be done with current equivalent to two-horse 
power and two lamps to spare, allowing ten 
lamps to the horse power. The current could 
also be used in electric motors to hoist hay, 
churn, cut feed, saw wood or run any ma- 
chine. 

Some persons may be skeptical as regards 
the sufticiency of power of windmills to run a 
dynamo. I know of a twelve-foot steel mill 
that readily runs a four-horse power feed 
grinder and in a good wind exceeds this 
work. This power converted into electric 
energy would be amply sufficient to keep a 
storage battery charged that would give cur- 
rent for twenty 16-candle power lamps for four 
hours per night every night in the week and 
current to spare for other purposes. 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest.—We will omit the 
puzzles this week, as we have already given 
you four installments and we think that is 
enough for this month. Next week we will 
begin the February contest and we have some 
new things in store for you. 


Running Water in the House.—In a few 
farm homes the arrangements for supplying 
and distributing water are admirable. A 
tank 1s located in the attic, and from it water 
is piped to the kitchen, bathroom, laundry, 
or any other room in the house. The tank is 
filled by means of a force pump and wind 
power. The pipes run from the well to the 
house underground, being placed sufticiently 
deep to prevent any injury from frost. The 
tank is located over the kitchen and near the 
chimney. While this arrangement costs some- 
thing extra, it certainly should be had if pos- 
sible, for carrying water is the most difticult 
work of the housekeeper. 


A Novel Experiment.—This experiment in 
photography is said to have lately been tried 
in England: A man was made to look stead- 
ily at a postage stamp on a black card for a 
minute; the room was then darkened, a sen- 
sitive photographic plate put in place of the 
card and the man looked at it steadily for 20 
minutes. The plate was developed and show- 
ed two distinct images of the stamp. There 
were three witnesses and one of them sug- 
gests it may be a case of thought transference. 
It would not be a difficult experiment to try. 

An Illuminant said to be 40 times brighter 
than ordinary illuminating gas, and much 
brighter than electric light, is produced by 
the combustion of a substance called acety- 
lene. This is said to be much cheaper than 
ordinary gas, too. Franchises for the dispens- 
ing of the new illuminant in many cities of 
the United States have already been placed. 
It can be stored in private cellars and the 
tanks be refilled. Scientists claim now that 
many commercial products, including dyes, 
alcohol and explosives, can be made from 
acetylene much more cheaply than by the 
present methods. 


A Great Scheme.—A Kansas man is said to 
be at work upon a new scheme to increase 
the sum of human happiness. He is trying to 
cross the milkweed and the strawberry, 80 
that people may raise strawberries and cream 
together. 





Too Short.—Life appears to me too short to 
be spent in nursing animosity or registering 
wrongs.—[ Bronte. 
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A Charming German City. 


EDWARD H. PHELPS. 


Like 
on-the-Main 


so many European cities, Frankfort- 
has an old part and a new part. 
The old part, with its tall, dingy houses and 
lane-like streets, is delightful to those who 
are fond of the misty past. The new part is 
equally delightful to all who are in touch with 
modern life, for it is bright, clean, handsome 
and wholesome. There is a generally well-to- 
do aspect which might be expected in so rich 
acity. The people are well dressed and one 
sees less of poverty than in alfhost any other 
city in Europe. While banking is the pre- 
eminent business, there are great factories 
which produce vast quantities of sewing ma- 
chines, carpets, printers’ types, jewelry, to- 
bacco, etc. It is the railway center of Ger- 
many, and its boats run 7 way of the Main 
and the Rhine to the sea. Reckoning wealth 
per capita, it is one of the richest cities in the 
world—a distinction which belongs in our 
own country to Portland, Ore. Frankfort has 
a banking capital of $125,000,000, while Bos- 
ton, with double her population, has only 
$90,000,000. Frankfort could easily have taken 
the whole of our new government loan of a 
hundred millions, and would have done so_ if 
Rothschild had said the word. 
Few cities claim a Rothschild among their 
inhabitants, 
but this fa- 
mous family of 
m o ney-kings, 
to whom near- 
ly every pow- 
er in Europe 
has at one 
time or anoth- 
er bowed the 
knee, origi- 
nated in 
Frankfort and 
thrived there 
in spite of the 
fact that Jews, 
and Jewish 
bankers espe- 
cially, were so 
unpopular 
that they were 
forbidden to 
go outside 





BARON ROTHSCHILD. their own 
quarters at 

night and on Sunday, being fenced in by 
chains and gates. In the suburbs of Frank- 
fort 1s a Rothschild ‘‘palace,’’ an old 
family residence which would be thought 
decidedly cheap by New York and Chi- 
cago millionaires. It is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. Although the 
Tichest family in the world, the Roths- 


childs still maintain their reputation for fru- 
gality. It really looks as if they would con- 
tinue to keep the wolf from the door. The 
accompanying portrait is an excellent likeness 
of the head of the house, Baron Rothschild. 
Goethe, the greatest poet of the 18th and 
1%h centuries, was born in Frankfort. One 
May see the unostentatious house and _ its 
Simple belongings, now the property of ‘the 
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city, which is very proud of giving to the 
world the great man of Germany. Two grand 
statues of Goethe attest this pride, but can- 
not add to his fame, whichis far more endur- 
ing than granite or bronze. Here, too, Martin 
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THE ROTHSCHILD ‘‘PALACE,’’ FRANKFORT. 
Luther lived for a while, in a little crooked 
street so narrow that the dwellers in the attics 
of the picturesque five-story wooden houses, 
with their odd, projecting gables, could easily 
chat and almost shake hands with one another 
across the street. 

I don’t know how many emperors have been 
elected and crowned in Frankfort, nor does it 
matter much, but there were scores of them, 
as you can see for yourself in the great hall 
where their royal majesties’ portraits are pre- 
served with loyal fidelity. Most of them seem 
grim and poky, but here and there is a good 
face, if it is an ~~ I could not help 
thinking that if, like the family portraits in 
the opera Ruddygore, = worthies should 
suddenly come to life and simultaneously step 
from their frames, what a chorus of gruff Ger- 
man gutterals there would be, and 

‘show the beer would disappear”’ 
as soon as they regained command of their 
schooners! It is not far from the emperors’ 
hill to the cathedral, built in the 15th century, 
where the coronation of these monarchs took 


place with the utmost pomp and ceremony. 
Nothing of this since 1806. About that time 
Frankfort became a free city. Now, of course, 


it belongs to Prussia and Prussia belongs to 
Germany. 

Almost in the heart of the city is the lovely 
Palm garden, a beautiful pleasure ground, 
where crowds assemble every pleasant after- 
noon and evening to quaff their beer and 
listen to the music of a fine band. The whole 
family goes and the children romp while their 
elders gossip with their friends with freedom 
unconstrained. 
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“] AM GLAD I AM ALIVE.” 


——_—— 


It Rings and Throbs from the 
Heart and Soul. 


How Even a Great Scientist May be 
Mistaken. 


This Will Possibly Throw Some Light on 
the Subject. 


Dr William James, writing on the question ‘Is 
life worth living,’’ in the Journal of Ethics, says :— 

‘*Suffering and hardship, as a rule, do not abate 
the love of life. The sovereign source of melan- 
choly is repletion.”’ 

This is not true. 

Suffering does abate the love of life, and the 
sovereign source of melancholy is nervous weak- 
ness and disease. 

How many thousands of people there are to- 


day who can sadly bear out these facts! How 
many of earth’s scattered millions can truly say 
that life-is worth living! How many are there 


in whom the touch of melancholy is not the out- 
growth of nerve or physical weakness! 

Did you ever greet a man whose whole-souled 
smile, ruddy, beaming face, and warm, pulsing 
hand-grasp thrilled you as he cried joyously in 
answer to your salutation: ‘I feel first rate; I 
am glad I am alive!’’ 

Did you ever greet a pale, nervous, weak in- 
dividual, and mark the dull, haggard eyes, the 
lined face, the slow-responding, wan smile which 
scarcely came ere it disappeared, the cold clammy 


hand lying like a dead thing in your grasp, while 
the teeble, quavering voice answers, echoing 


the hollow depths of melancholy within his soul: 
“Tam feeling about the same—no use to myself 
or anyone else.”’ 

The first is the personification of 
perfect digestion and 


good health, 
sound sleep, the system 


aglow with buoyant spirits, the bounding pulse, 
the throbbing energies, the keen zest of living 


and of being alive. 

The second is the incarnation of ill health, 
brain-tired, nerve-weary, weak of body and en- 
ervated of mind, melancholy and dispirited, with 
power, energies and ambition all gone. 

lll health, from whatever cause, is the breeder 
of weakness,melancholy and despair. Good health 
means love of life and enjoyment of its every 
pleasure. If you are a sufferer, if you are not in 
perfect health, if you do not thoroughly enjoy life, 
the first thing for you to do is to recover your 
health by using that great strengthener and re- 
storative, Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy. By its use you can be put in sound con- 
dition, with strong nerves, vigorous muscles, re- 
stored energies, and learn again that to the per- 
son in health life is indeed worth living. 

Mr Andrew H. Olney of Gibson, N Y, speaking 
on this subject says :— 

“I was broken down with nervous and physical 
prostration before using Dr Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy, and life was a_ burden. 
Now life is a joy and sleep is a luxury compared 
to it before taking Nervura. I relish my food, my 
nervousness has left me, and so has the numb- 
ness. I wish I could shout loud enough so all the 
world could hear, and tell them the good this 
wonderful medicine has done for me. 

‘‘It has made me from a weak, trembling, nerv- 
ous, irritable man, to one who feels he is on the 
highway to long years of health and happiness 
through Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy and the blessing of God.”’ 

Do not fail to use Dr Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy and get back your health. 
This is not a so-called patent medicine but the 
prescription of thé most successful specialist in 
nervous and chronic diseases, Dr Greene, of 35 
West 14th St, New York City, who can be consult- 
ed without charge, personally or by letter. 


WALL PAPER. 
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To a Little Child, 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 
Not a heart but would hear me through, 
Little one, if I sang of you— 
Sang you utterly true and sweet, 
Just as you are, from head to feet. 


Yet to be briefest, sweetest, best, 

Here in the inkstand my pen shall rest. 

lil look at you with your eyes so blue, 

And think my poem—as all men do! 
I 


Home Culture Clubs. 


ELLIOTT. 





HERE IS AN organiza- 
tion, breugit into be- 
ing by the well-known 
author, George W. Ca- 
ble, the helpful influ- 
ence of which is al- 
ready going forth into 
homes all over Ameri- 
ca, and its wonderful 
results are due probab- 
ly tothe unique fact 

that its benefits are to be had entirely free. 

The name, Home Culture clubs, expresses 

well the range and uses of this wide circle. No 

club house is needed, and old and young may 
become members. The study chosen may 
consist of anything from poetry or fiction to 
ancient history, and there is no race to keep 
up with other clubs. Each one is a separate 





club by itself, yet belongs to the great cir- 
cle, which has its members in states north, 
soutii, east and west. 

The plan for becoming a member of a 


Home Culture club is 
one wishes to share in its many benefits they 
have simply to find among their friends, 
neighbors or family enough people to make up 
aclub, four or six people being considered 


simplicity itself. If 


sufficient. The next step is to write to Mr 
George W. Cable, Northampton, Mass. Then 


with the interchange of a few letters the club 
will be started. The greatest benefit of the 
Home Culture club is that it speedily is taken 
into the very heart of the circle, for there is a 
constant interchange of pleasant, friendly let- 
ters, by which the secretary of the clubs be- 
comes so intimately acquainted with this par- 
ticular club, even though it include only a 


single fireside group, that the personality of. 


each member, his or her tastes, requirements 
and abilities, are soon known to that officer; 
then it is easy to suggest the work to be 
taken up. The club decides what subject it 
wishes to study and acquaints Mr Cable with 
the decision. Should it be English history, in 
perhaps the time of the Stewarts, the club is 
immediately furnished with the titles of all 
sorts of books and periodicals which bear on 
that subject. Some volumes may be history, 
pure and simple (although the constant aim is 
to avoid anything of prosy quality); others 
may be novels by the best of writers, who 
have pictured the life of that era faithfally as 
well as delightfully after perhaps years of 
study. Some of the literature may be poetry 
or plays which mirror the people and the 
manners of England of that time, while other 
articles or books may be the lives of famous 
men or women closely associated with the 
age. 

The ground is thoroughly covered, whatever 
it may be, and the choice of reading is not 
left wholly to Mr Cable’s wide experience, for 
he has ready to assist him at any time, cele- 
brated authors and skilled professors of the 
leading colleges of this country. Their advice 
is constantly being sought in regard to the 
reading for Home Culture clubs, so that 
should aclub take up geology, Latin or as- 
tronomy, their course of study might be the 
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same as that prescribed to the students of a 
great university. 

The work entailed on these clubs consists 
simply of a pleasant course of reading, pursu- 
ed when and where the members best can do 
it; a meeting together (two hours a week, 
for discussion and reading), then once a 
week, the report, which consists of a few 
lines filled in on a printed postal card blank. 

Some further particulars of this unique 
philanthropy—for such it is—will be given in 
a later article. 





Some Dainty Trifles. 


BETH SHULL. 





There are many dainty trifles which can be 
made at small expense, and anyone who de- 
lights in using the needle may find many use- 
ful articles which will be appreciated by her 
friends. 

This darning needle case would make a 
useful and ornamental article for grandma’s 
work box. Take three harmonizing colors of 
tibbon 9 inches long and 1} inches wide. 
The one here illustrated is made of delicate 
pink, pale blue and cream, the delicate col- 





ors being preferable to the darker shades. 
Neatly overhand the edges of the ribbon’ to- 
gether till within two inches of either end, 
and when that is done select baby ribbon of 
the same length and shades, to cover the 
joining edges, arranging so that two similar 
colors do not come together; as for instance, 
blue should fall on the joining of pink and 
cream, and pink on that of cream and blue. 
Two inches from the end gather neatly togeth- 
er and stuff firmly with nice clean wool which 
has been previously picked fine. Fringe the 
ribbons to the depth of 14 or 1? inches, as de- 
sired, and tie the ends with bows of baby rib- 
bon, as shown in the illustration. 

Another pretty article comes in the form 
of a small work basket which can be made 
by taking an ordinary quart berry basket and 
covering it inside and out with a layer of 
white wadding. Any pretty fabric may be 
used for the outside of the basket. Take a 
piece of cloth once and 
a half as long as the 
circumference of the 
basket and of sufficient 
width that it may be 
folded together so as to 
cover both inside and 
out and yet allow fora 
ruffle one inch deep at the top. Gather the 
rufe evenly, so the piece is two-thirds its 
original length, and place over the edge, 
drawing it firmly to the bottom inside and 
out, and with a strong needle tack it fast to 
the bottom of the basket. Todo this sew di- 
rectly through the wood. 

When that is done place several layers of 
wadding inthe bottom of the basket and 
cover smoothly, drawing the edges down as 
neatly as possible, and finish with asilk cord. 
Now that all the stitching has been done, 
cover the underside, and the basket is com- 
plete. Drape with any harmonizing or con- 
trasting color of ribbon and finish with a bow. 
The one shown in the illustration is covered 
with pink mull, decorated with a light green 
ribbon. This makes a pretty gift for sister to 
keep her crocheting in, ready for a mo- 
ment’s leisure. 








The Only Way to Cook Rice. 





Red or creole rice is the latest thing in 
Louisiana, where so largely grown, the grain 
being enveloped with a covering of this color, 
which is mostly removed when being cleaned 
at the mill. Dan Talmage’s Sons, the biggest 
rice dealers in the world, claim that few peo- 
ple know how to properly cook it with a view 
of getting the very best results. ‘‘Have the 


water in which the rice is going to be placed. 


at a boiling point,’’ they say; ‘‘then wash the 
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rice thoroughly through one or two waters; 
place in the pot and let it boil undisturbed 
for 20 minutes. After this, throw into a col. 
ander, covering the same. This serves a dou- 
ble purpose, allowing the rice to drain thor. 
oughly and alsoto steam. If you follow these 
directions the rice will come on your table 
every grain swollen to its largest proportions, 
and dry like unto a first-class, mealy potato, 
Great emphasis must be laid on three points, 
First, the boiling water; second, the rice to be 
undisturbed during boiling process so that 
the grains may not be broken; and finally, its 
being thoroughly drained at the close.’’ 


ee 


Child’s Crocheted Skirt. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 


Materials, four ounces of white single 
zephyr and two yards of narrow white ribbon. 
The band, bottom and border are in ribbed 
work, the center in shells. It is crocheted 
without seams, with an opening in the back. 

Make achain of seven stitches. Begin at 
the bottom with the ribbed work. 

Ist row—One dc in every stitch of chain, 
turn. 

2d row—One ch, one dc in each dc of the 


previous row, taking up the back loop. Re- 
peat the second row, working back and forth 
until there is a strip of 30 inches, join the 


ends together with adc. Break off the yarn. 

Shell pattern: Ist round—Fasten with ado 
in the first stitch at the top of the ribbed cro- 
chet,* miss one stitch, one d c in next, repeat 
from * all around. 

2d round—One d c in every stitch of the pre- 
vious round. , 

3d round—One d cin first d ec, wool over 
hook, raise a loop in the next dc, wool over, 
draw through the first loop on the needle, 
wool over, draw through the second loop, 
wool over, raise a second loop, in the same 
stitch in which the first was raised, wool over, 
draw through all the loops at once, and make 


one chain. These form the first shell; * one 
dcin next dc, a shell in the next, repeat 
from * all around. Continue repeating the 


second and third rounds alternately until you 


have a depth of five inches of the shell pat- 
tern, the shells always in the d c between 
two shells of the previous round. After cro- 
cheting the length required work one round 
with one dcin every other stitch. Break 
off the wool. 

Band: Make a chain of ten stitches, * one 
d cin each stitch, and one dec in last round 


of skirt, turn; one dc in the back horizontal 
loop of each stitch, repeat from * all around. 
Do not join the ends together, leave an open- 
ing for the back. Make arow of holes around 
the top of the band; one dc in each stitch at 
the end of band, three ch at the corner, one 
treble in next stitch, * one ch,{miss one stitch, 
one treble in next, repeat from * to end of 
row, three ch, one d c in each stitch at the other 
end of band. 

Borler: 1st round—One treble in end of 
rib at the bottom of skirt, * two ch, one treble 
in the next rib, repeat from *. 

2d round—One d ¢ in the first stitch of the 
previous round, * two ch, miss one stitch, one 
dc in next, repeat from * all around. 

3d round—One d c under two ch, two ch,re- 
peat. 

4th round—One d c under two ch, three ch, 
one d ¢ in first of three ch (this forms a picot), 
one d c under next two ch, repeat all around. 
Insert the ribbon through the holes at the top 
of the band. 





Mealy Bugs.—To destroy these pests on house 
plants, carefully rub off with the hand or 
a brush all the insects that readily yield to 
this treatment, and then spray the affected 
parts of plants with kerosene emulsion. Prof 
Comstock has destroyed mealy bugs by dust- 
ing the wet plants with a mixture made by 
grinding in a mortar equal parts of smoking 
tobacco and flowers of sulphur. 


A Cute Laundry Bag that is being made for 
@ coming fair is one of the Brownie designs, 
and shows the funny little fellows in the act 
of hanging up a shirt several times larger 
than themselves, which they have just 
washed. 














Mrs Nipper’s Experience.—Susie Harkins is 
right in her surmise that my experience with 
men has been limited. It has been very lim- 
ited. Are we to understand that her own has 
been unlimited? But don’t waste any sym- 
pathy on the disappointment in love. My 
disappointments have not been in that line. 
On the contrary I was married before I had 
“turned the first corner,*’ to aman who suits 
me perfectly. (Please don’t infer that 1 should 
consider it in any sense a disgrace to have 
turned all the corners or remained single.) 
I once attended a meeting of a religious sect 
whose members claimed that through acertain 
blessing which they called sanctification, 
they had got beyond all need to pray for 
themselves, and all their petitions were for 
others. I don’t stand on quite such high 
ground as that, but my motive in speaking of 
the things Susie has in mind was certainly 
not to excite pity for any failings of my own 
farmer. If he develops any I shall not ex- 
hibit them at the Table.—[Susan Nipper. 


The Way to the Heart.—I do not like that 
saying, ‘The way to a man’s heart is through 
his stomach,’’ unless it is coupled with the 
following: ‘‘The way to a woman’s heart is 
through her husband’s pocket-book.’’ I ama 
woman and I know I shall have the sisters 
pressing hard upon me, but I contend one 
saying is as true as the other. You say ifa 
wife wants a favor she isa little fearful about, 
she will take extra care about her husband s 
dinner before she presents her plea. Tsay, 
the husband can win the wife over as easily 


with the gift of a ten dollar bill. Now, sis- 
ters, What say you Isn't it six of one and 
half a dozen of the other?—[ Wild Cassie. 


Suson, i wuz reel 
up en say u 
moar uy the 
truth ez u_ hey, they 
mite find plenty uv men willin tew hev um; 
i hey gut tirud uv livin erlone an wanter hich 
up tew, an i ges i’m ther man yer lukin arter; 
ef i du lik er letie tangelfut en terbakur, it’s 
ony on sum grait okashuns thet i kan’t fine 
ther keyhol wen i git hum. Es fur that whele 
au ride, i doan want nun o’ them pesky critters 
roun mi plais, fur u ken hich up ole Dolly eny 
time ter go tew taown with en kerry the aigs, 
tho the hens ain’t lain naow as aigsis hi. i 
kepe wun hoss, wich can’t run ith ye cos she’s 
gut ther sprinhault in won laig, en wun caow, 
en tew haugs, sum catse n 4 daugs, en hens, 
nuff ter kepe yer en munny fur thir hous. 
Sou ef u think favurabul rite ter me rite o’, 
sow I kin git up a woodpile fore we git hicht. 
[Jonerthan Jones. 


A Square Offer.—Naow, 
plezed tew here u_ speke rite 
warnted ti git merried; ef sum 
ole mades wud tel the 


Perils of Easy Divorce.—Some of the reasons 
given for divorce are so trivial and childish 
as to suggest that there ought to be some way 
to prevent such people from marriage, if only 
for the sake .of the country. Of course Mrs 
Fannie M. Taylor may be right that laws 
wouldn’t help, but the people who would dis- 
obey new laws are probably not at all ham- 
pered by existingones. 1 believe thatin Jap- 
an divorce is accomplished in the way Mrs 
Taylor suggests, and I heard a missionary re- 
turned from that country say that the Japa- 
hese are the most immoral people in the 
world. Does the book you mention offer any 
plan for the disposal of the children in case 
of free divorce?—[Susan Nipper. 

Servants in Wealthy Homes.—Uncle Jared’s 
opinion of hired girls was of interest to me. 
Ihave not only had some experience, but 
have seen much more, especially in homes of 
rich people, that has aroused my sympathy 
for the hired girl. I well remember ‘a few 
years ago I was called to care for a rich lady 
in one of these wealthy homes. The chambers 
were elegantly furnished; the blue room, the 
red room, the green room, there being no lack 
for comfort. One day I was sent into the attic 
and there were two rooms, one for the hired 
girl and one for the hired man. Imagine my sur- 
prise to see two barren,desolate rooms, no car- 
— on the floors or furniture enough for com- 
ort. There were old-fashioned bedsteads and 
Just a poor chair and table. The family had a 
splendid girl, who took the whole charge of 
the kitchen, and she did her work well. The 
kitchen and this attic chamber were the only 
rooms she had to sitin. Now why did not 
they furnish her attic chamber prettily and 
make it homelike and comfortable, so that she 
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could see they were looking out for her com- 
fort, as well as the work she did? It looked 
to me as if they were afraid she would have 
any enjoyment. I know there are some rich 
people who use their help well, but the ma- 
jority I believe just keep them down and never 
try to help them to anything better than 
drudgery. If I were ever obliged again to do 
housework fora living I should avoid the 
homes of the rich.—[ Fannie. 


Realizes More Every Year.—I am like Susie 
Harkins in one respect—I am an old maid. 
3ut I have never learned to drive an ox team, 
to pitch hay, or to dig potatoes. Does she do 
all that, really? Then what becomes of the 
two hired men? But I like her sentiments all 
the same. I am nota bicyclist, either. But I 
can walk my five miles of a morning as easily 
as I can eat my breakfast, and I am never 
happier than when I am putting my rooms to 
rights after a fortnight’s absence,as an appetite 
sharpener. lL agree with the Bachelor of Corda- 
ville on the Irish potato question and with 
Unele Jared about hired girls. I realize more 
and more every year how splendid a man can 
be, one of the unselfish sort, and how mean a 
man can be, the kind that thinks first, second 
and last of—himself. Yet to start one off on 
a long journey, bag and baggage, in the most 
exact and approved manner, or to give you a 
real live subject of conversation after a two 
hours’ dissertation on the last sleeve pattern, 
commend me to a man every time. But I am 
rather an optimist, anyway. Wishing you a 
‘*merry Christmas’’ for next year, as I am too 
late for this, I will just slip from my seat 
while nobody is looking.—[Dolly Faraway. 


Merits of Lazy People.—Some one asked, ‘‘ Of 
what use is a lazy person?’”’ In the first place, 
lazy persons are not apt to injure anyone’s 
property unless it be the chairs they sit in so 
much. Next, they do not wear out so many 
clothes as a laboring man; and they are never 
afflicted with nervousness like these very 
ambitious people who work so much that they 
do not take proper rest, and you all know the 
result. So a real lazy person is apt to enjoy 
good health and be good-natured. Last, they 
never hurry safast that they fall and break 
things that happen to be in the way, nor drop 
things they are carrying, and jostle people and 
tread on their toes. All these things the per- 
son who is always in a hurry does. The prin- 
cipal ‘‘use’’ of a lazy person is to keep bread 
from molding. I liked the ‘‘seat’’ I had be- 
fore very much.—[R I P of H. 

Asked and Answered.—Will some one please 


give plain directions for knitting plain jersey 
mittens, I mean the kind that are ribbed two 
and two all the way from the wrist to the end. 
What I most want to know is, how to set and 
knit the thumb.—[Mrs G@ A. P. 

In reply to Mrs W. E. B., we have short 
stories enough for monthstocome. The abili- 
ty to write a good story is rare. Not one in 
20 of those we receive is available. 

Can D. J. H. inform us where she saw the 
windmill quilt pattern? We do not find it in 
the back numbers of the paper. 

Will Susfe Harkins send her address to 
[John Schick, Box 416, Dayton, O. 

Will Susie Harkins send her address to—[R. 
M. Johnson, Salem, Mo. 

M. W. A.: In the description of a set of 
blocks printed on Nov 16, the 80 blocks should 
be 6 inches long by 4 inch square. As I have 
the memorandum from which the letter was 
written I think the printer may have made 
the mistake. There is ashop here where I 
could get them made (with the box) for 50c. 
As Ido not know where you live I cannot 
say what express charges might be.—[Sleepy 
Hollow. 











What’s the use of having 
a first-rate lamp if you puta 
wrong chimney on it? 

The ‘Index to Chimneys” 
tells what chimney belongs 
to every lamp and burner. 

Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, will send it free. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 





OUR HEALTH ADVISER 


Treats nervous debility and all Chronic diseases, 
1538, Springfield, Mass. 
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MEN GROPE, 


A WOMAN SEES THE LIGHT. 


She Best Understands a Woman’s Ills 





(SPECIAL TO OUR LADY READERS.) 


How gladly would men fly to woman’s 
aid, did they but understand a woman’s 
feelings, trials, sensibili- 
ties, and peculiar organic 
disturbances! 

Those things are known 
only to women, and 
the aid a man 
woukl give is not 

at his command. 
This is why so 
many women suf- 
fer. 
Twenty years ago 
Lydia E. Pinkham gave 
to the women of the 
world the result of her 
years of study in the 
form of her Vegetable 
Compound,— a univer- 
sal remedy for all fe- 
male complaints. 

She well deserves the 
title, ‘‘ Saviour of her 
Sex.” She saw the 
light of reason, and 
gave it to-her suffering 
sisters. 

All female diseases 
put forth their symp- 
toms, such as nervous 
ness, laSsitude, pale- 
ness, dizziness, 
faintness, leucor- 
rhoea, faltering steps, sleeplessness, bear- 
ing-down pains, backache, and conse- 
quent melancholy and the blues. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound has for twenty years saved women 
fromallthis. Hear this woman speak: — 

‘Five years ago at childbirth I did 
not have proper attention. I became 
very weak; could lift nothing without 
bleeding from the womb, which was ul- 
cerated badby. I was examined by a 
physician, and treated for a time, but 
was compelled to leave the - 
city before I received bene- 
fit from the treatment. I 
decided then to give your 
medicine a trial. I im 
proved rapidly on the first 
bottle of Compound, and 
now feel like a new woman. 
Ulcers have ceased to form 
on the womb as they did. 
Iadvise all women in any 
way afflicted with female 
troubles to take your reme- 
dies, and trust that my tes- 
timonial will be seen by & ¢ 
friends who knew me when 4 
I was so sick, and that they **” 
may know I am now well, and that 1 
owe it all to your Vegetable Compound.” 
Mrs. JoHN OsTRANDER, 340 East Fifty: 
fifth Street, New York City, N.Y. 



































EARN A GOLD WATCH! 


We wish to introduce our Teas and 
Baking Powder. Sell 60 lbs. to earna 
WALTHAM GOLD WatTcH and CHAIN; 
2 ibs. foraSILVER WATCH and CHAIN} 
101bs,, fora SOLID GOLD RING; 50 Ibs., 
for a DECORATED DInNgR SET; 200 lbs., 
for a Lapres’ Broyore (High Grade 
pneu. tires). Send your full address on 
postal for Catalogue and Order Blank. 


W. G. BAKER, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





sure;we furnish the work and teach you free; you wo 
in the locality where you live. Send us your —— -_ 

wewill explain the busi fully; ber we guarantee a cle 
t of $3 for every day's work; absolutely sure; write 4¢ once. 
Eovar MANUFACTURING CO.. BOX K7, DETRUIT, DICH, 


3 A DAY SURE ng 











will each you 


D. ROUGH, Buchanan, Mic hy 


e how to make Flavoring Extracta 
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GOOD THINGS OF LIFE. 





A Five-O’clock Tea Table. 


This for a five-o’clock tea table is particu- 
larly noticeable for its light and artistic con- 
The top 


struction. is of half-inch board. 








The legs are sawed from a seven-eighths inch 
board of the same wood. The balls and spin- 
dles can be had of cabinet makers in whatever 
kind of wood has been selected for the top and 
legs. The shelf should be of three-eighths 
inch board. If desired this table can be made 
of soft wood and then finisned in enamel, 
white and gold, such a finish giving a very 
dainty effect indeed. 


Desserts Made While You Wait. 


CLARA SENSIBAUGH EVERTS. 


It sometimes occurs that one has a bit of 
cake in the house which is too dry to serve in 
its natural state, or else there is so little of it 
as not to be deemed presentable. In that case 
arrange thin slices of it on pudding plates or 
saucers, and turn a pint or more of boiling 
water into a stew-pan. To it add a lump of 
butter and enough tlour that has been smooth- 
ed in cold water to make it of the consistency 
of cream. The water of course must be boil- 
ing and the flour and cold water added slow- 
ly, stirring constantly to prevent lumps. For 
a pint of boiling water, a scant tablespoon of 
flour will probably be sufficient. Add sugar 
to sweeten, tasting to see that it is just right, 
for the sweeter it is, not to be too sweet, the 
richer it will be. Last, add a teaspoonful or 
more of lemon extract and dip, boiling hot, 
over the slices of cake, and serve at once. A 
delicate and delicious dessert will result, 
which can be prepared in less time than it 
takes to tell about it. If one has a few rais- 
ins it is quite an addition to put them in the 
dressing, using cold instead of boiling water, 
and cooking about 10 minutes before the other 
ingredients are added. Cookies or doughnuts 
may be served in the same way. Doughnuts 
should be split with a sharp knife. 

Pare, core and cut into eighths cooking ap- 
ples and place about three layers of them in 
a pudding dish. Of sweet cream, a pinch of 
salt, baking powder and flour make a batter 
stiffer than for cake—one that will spread 
easily with a spoon—and spread over the ap- 
ples. Bake in a quick oven and serve hot 
with sweetened cream. This will almost 
‘‘melt in one’s mouth.’’ As it bakes quickly 
it may be placed in the oven about the time 
the family sit down to the table. 

An apple custard is nice. To a cupful of 
apple sauce add 1 cup of milk, 1 well-beaten 
egg, sugar to taste and a little ground cinna- 
mon. Bake just long enough to ‘‘set’’ the 
custard, and serve either warm or cold. 

A little cold rice may be utilized by putting 
it in a dainty mold in a sauce-dish and add- 
ing a few tiny lumps of jelly. Ifthe rice is 
unsweetened serve with sweetened cream, 
which is better than using the sugar and 
" cream separately. 

A little catmeal or graham mush or other 
cereal may be converted into a dessert by add- 
ing sugar, milk and eggs in the desired 
amount, using one egg to a cup of milk, and 
any flavoring desired, and baking until the 
custard sets. It may then be served with 
cream, or with the pudding sauce, as directed 
for the cake dessert. <A few tiny bits of tart 
jelly placed after it is dished will be an im- 
provement. 

A very simple dessert is made by placing 
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IVORY SOAP 
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it FLOATS 


Try it for just one wash. 


Ivory Soap costs a little more, 


but it takes less to do the work, and how much whiter clothes 


are when they have been washed with it. 


Tue Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’. 

















Cabinet ‘‘Kenwood’’ Sewing Machine 


$27.00 is our special Wholesale Price. Never before 
sold for less. To quickly introduce this lateststyle Folding 


This $70 High-Grade New Foldingg 9 9 om 










bated 








Cabinet we have decided to make a Special Coupon Offer giving every | -— 
reader of this paper a chance to get a strictly high grade sewing machine \ a 


at the lowest price ever offered. 





railway station east of the Rocky Mountains. 


of superiority over other family machines. 
makes less noise and lasts longer than any ocher. 


On receipt — and coupon we will 
ship this machine anywhere and prepay all freight charges to any 
Money refunded if not as 
represented after 30 days test trial. We will ship C.O.D.,with privilege of 20 
days trial on receipt of $5.00. The Ken wood” isthe best machine ever made, 
regardless of price. Twice to three times the money has been paid for ma- 
chines not as good. It hasall the latestimprovementsincluding many points 
It sews faster, ruus easier, 
Ten years written 
warranty. Complete set of best attachments free. The Folding Cabinet 
is beautiful in design, oak or walnut,bighly polished,elegantly finished,strong™ 
and simple in construction; will not get out of order, can be opened or closed 
















~ byachild. When not 


in use the machine head is tipped down out of the way and the extension leaf folds over, forming a neat 


table. 
wood” and get the best. 
~ S = — L__= 
Te Kee |] 

” a | ii 
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Address (in full) 


Altogether it isthe most simple, convenient and satisfactory n 
If you prefer thirty days trial before paying, send for our large illustrate j 
Cc TESTIMGNIALS, explaining fully how we ship sewing ma- 
chinesanywhere,to anyone at lowest manufacturers’ prices without ask- 
ing onecent in advance. We are headquarters and haveall makes and 
kindsin stock from cheapest to the best. 
Arm “Arlington” machines $14.00 and $16.50, guaranteed better thar 
machinessold by others at§$19.00 to $23.00. 
new Singer machinesat $8.00, $11.50, $ 
‘ou want a sewing machine now is the time to get one ata 
argain direct from the manufacturers. Thisis a chanceof 
a lifetime. and you cannot afford tolet the opportunity pass. 
REFERENCES : Dun’s or Bradstreet’: Commercial Agency, 
First National Bank, Chicago; whose camtat is $6,000,000.00. 
This ad. will not appear again; better write today. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
168-164 West Van Buren St., Dept, 


tchineeversold. Buy the“Ken- 


Over 52 different styles. Nigh 





We also sell 


15.00. Iff COUPON 


Good for 


$5.00 


Ifsent with or- 
der for No. 19 


“KENWOOD” 








62, Chicago, Ills. 











two square or four round crackers on each 
dessert plate. Pour over these as much water 
as they will absorb, being careful to have it 
boiling. Add 2 teaspoonfuls of sugar to each 
square cracker, or an equal amount to the 
round ones, anda little grated nutmeg. Place 
in the center of each a bit of jelly or preserv- 
ed fruit and serve with cream. 

I 


A Lovely Tumbler Doily. 





Materials, linen thread No 90, a fine steel 
hook, a piece of fine linen cut perfectly 
round, three inches in diameter; buttonhole 
stitch the edge rather closely. 


Ist row—Ch eight, miss about nine button- 





hole stitches, one sc in next, ch eight, miss 
nine, one sc in next, continue in this way 


all around. 

2d row—*Ch eight, one s c under ch eight of 
last row, ch eight, one s c under next chain, 
repeat from* all around. 

3d row—Like the second row 

4th row—One sc under ch eight, five dc 
in s c of last row, one s c under next chain, 
five dc in next s c, repeat around the row. 

5th row—One s c in center of shell*, twodc 
in next s c, ch four, one sc in d c just made, 
two d cin same, repeat twice from*, one sc 





in center of next shell, continue in this way 


all around, press with a warm flatiron. 
ec  — 





Soldering at Home.—It would be considered 
ridiculous in the extreme if the farmer should 
gather up the old wheat sacks which needed 
mending and take them to a tailor for repair. 
Yet it is generally thought to be the proper,. 
the necessary way to do, when the dishpan, the 
wash boiler or the oil can needs mending, 
to send it off tothe tinner’s. Whatasavingin 
every way, to simply do the soldering at home. 
The handy boy or the handy girl can do it. I 
know from experience. We have a 10-gallon 
oil can. Only yesterday the ‘‘gude man’’ 
brought it to the house and said it was ‘‘no 
good.’’ Itwas rusted through. I waited till 
the ‘‘handy boy’’ came from school and said, 
**The oil can leaks, can you fix it, Harry?’ 
Together we examined it, and he said, ‘‘ Yes, 
I can fix it.’’ We got him soldering tools, 
etc, several years ago, but he has mostly tink- 
ered with them; still, by tinkering he has 
learned how to solder, and he mended the 
good-for-nothing oil can in about 10 minutes, 
so it will likely last another 10 years. It is 
worth while 10 times over to buy soldering 
tools. The boy or the girl who learns to use 
them will find that the skill thus acquired 
will never come amiss, and it may be of much 
value in an emergency, while it will save 
time, expense and bother.—[X. Y. Z. 


Don’t Drink Too Much nu cider, and however 
mean you be, don’t abuse a kow.—[Josh Bill- 
ings. 

The Other Half.—Someone had told five-year- 
old Mary that her brother Willie, of whom she 
was passionately fond, was not her own broth- 
er, and the small maid had come to her mother 
in a tearful state of sorrow and indignation 
for an explanation. This her mother gave, 
carefully explaining that Willie was her half 
brother, whereupon Mary burst forth indig- 
nantly with: ‘‘ Well, if Willie’s only my half- 
brother I’d just like to know whose got the 
other half.’’ 


Nothing is easier than to mistake nervous- 
ness for activity, or laziness for repose. 



















































OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 





Price of each pattern only 10 cents, including postage. 


We have made arrangements with one of the oldest and most reliable Paper Pattern houses in New York, which 
enables us to offer our readers standard and perfeet-fitting patterns of the very latest and newest designs. These pat- 
terns retail at from twenty to forty cents, but in order to make our publication more valuable than ever to our 
friends, we offer them to our lady readers for the low price of only 10 cents each, including postage, or we will 
send any four patterns free to anyone sending us one new yearly subscriber to this journal at $1.00. 

Full descriptions and directions—number of yards of material required, number and names of the different pleces 
in the pattern, how to cut and fit and put the garment together—are sent with each pattern, with a picture of the gar. 
ment togo by. These patterns are complete in every particular, there being a separate pattern for every single piece of 
the dress. Your order will be promptly filled. 

For ladies, give BUST measure in inches. For SKIRT pattern, give WAIST measure in inches. For misses, 
poys, girls or children, give both BREAST measure in inches and AGE in years, See below for rules of measurement, 
Order patterns by their numbers. 





Lady’s House Jacket. 
20465. 
Cut in seven sizes, 
$2 to 44 inches bust t.easure. 


Lady’s Night Gown. 
20441, 


Cut in three sizes, 
small, medium and large. 


Little Boy’s Long Overcoat. 
20489. 


Cut in five sizes, 4 to 8 years. 





Lady’s Tailor-Made Basque. 
20442. 
Out in eight sizes, 32 to 46 inches bust measure 





Lady’s Costume. 





Lady’s Basque. 20447. 
Cut in five sizes, 32 to 40 inches bust measu"e 
Lady’s Five-Gored Ripple Skirt. 
20440. 
Cut in seven sizes, 22 to 34 inches waist measusa 


= 

Child’s Dress. 
20229. 

Out in three sizes, 6 months to 2 years. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR MEASUREMENTS. 

Garments Requiring Bust Measure.—Pass measure around body over fullest part of bust—clese under the 
@m—a little higher in back—draw closely, not tightly. 

Garments Requiring Waist Measure.—Pass measure around waist—draw moderately tight. 

Ladies’ Sleeves.—Pass measure around muscular part of arm—one inch below arm-hole—measure loose—this 
measure only for lining. 

Ladies’ Capes.—Small—corresponds with 32 and 34 inches; Medium—36 and 38 inches; Large—40, 42 and 44 inches=— 
bust measure. 

Ladies’ Collars.—Small size is 13 to 14 in.; Medium—14 to 15 in.; Large—15% to 16 in.—neck measure. 
woe for Misses, Girls and Children, measured by same directions given for ladies. Whee ordering 

age also. 

Men’s and Boys’ Garments.—Coats, Vests, etc. Pass measure under jacket, around breast, moderately taght. 

Be sure and give size and number of Pattern Wanted. 
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The Loose Tooth. 





“Let her go, Jimmy, when I count t’ree!’’ 

[Truth. 
er 

Miss R. was telling her Sunday school class 
of small boys about the shut-in-society, whose 
members are persons confined with illness to 
their beds or rooms. ‘‘Whom can we think 
of,’’ said she, ‘‘that would have had great 
sympathy for these that are so shut in?’’ -‘I 
know,’’ said a little boy; ‘‘some one in the 


Bible, ain’t it, teacher?’’ ‘‘Yes; and who, 
Johnnie?’ ‘‘Jonah,’’ was the spirited an- 
swer. 





London Tid Bits tells a story of a railway 
—— living in Lancashire, who was in the 
1abit of frequently getting up in his sleep, 
and from whose actions it was evident that 
his daily occupation was ever present in his 
mind. One night he jumped up hurriedly, 
ran down tothe kitchen, vigorously opened 
the oven door, and cried out, ‘‘Change here 
for Bolton, Bury and Manchester.’’ 





Mabel: Jack told me he had an awful hard 
time getting you to say you loved him. 

Dorothy: Yes. He fairly squeezed it out of 
me. 


your child 


large number of dis- 
eases in children under 10 
or 12 years of age could be 
prevented if only they had 
more power to resist dis- 
ease. You note the differ- 
ence in children. Some have 
nearly every ailment, even 
with the best of care ; while 
others, far more exposed, 
pass through childhood un- 
harmed... ‘The first lack re- 
sistive power. Weak chil- 
dren: pale children: thin 
children: children who have 
continuous colds in the 
winter and poor digestion 
in the summer: children 
who do not prosper, need 
a fat-producing food, alter- 
atives and tonics. 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod- 


liver Oil, with hypophos- 
phites,is for them. The best 
fat-producing food isa fat 
oran oil; the one most easily 
digested is cod-liver oil. 

















Address all orders to the office of this publication. 





The Leading Conservatory of Amarica 
Director, 


Cart Fag.ren, Di 





giving full information, 
Frank W. Hats, General Manager, 
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A “Constant Reader’ of Our Paper. 














wide-awake, progressive 
young farmer, doesn’t he? His father writes: 

‘Though only 11 months old. he is quite 
fond of your paper. He has a peculiar knack of 
perusing it, you know. Gives the market and 
crop reports as much attention as many farm- 


He looks like a 


ers who thus post themselves. I quite often 
tind him clipping valuable articles from its 
columns.’’ 
EE 
Reclaimed. 
FRANK H. SWEET. 
OTHER, OUR BOY has gone 


wrong.’’ The open letter was 
allowed to fall upon the kitch- 





en table and then the gray 
head sank down beside it. 
Mrs Crandall laid aside her 
knitting and crossed over to 
his side. 
‘*[s it very bad, John?’’ she askel, tremu- 


lously. 
‘Yes, he is in prison.’ 


She took up the letter and read it through 
slowly. When she finished she began _ to 
stroke the bowed head. ‘‘What shall we do, 
John?’’ 

‘*‘We must raise the money. It’s the only 
thing that will save the boy now. If he’s 
sentenced he will never get over it.’’ 

**Can we?’’ ar eager light coming into her 
eyes. 

**‘We must. Your motier will let us hav 
what she has. You knuw sie always ca.ued 
Charlie her boy 

He rose and fole>:1 the .stter carefully and 
placed it in the tup bureau drawer with the 
three or four others he had received during 
the last half-dozen years. Then lie walked to 


a window and looked out. It was a picture 
of bare hillside and rocky fields that he saw; 
of rambling stone walls and mossy, isolated 
farm buildings. On one side an apple orchard 


crept round behind a gable of the house, and 
in the distance was the glint of quiet water. 
But he did not see the beauty now, and he 


was not thinking of the long life he had spent 
on the farm, nor of the father and grandfather 
who had lived on it before him. He only saw 
a prison wall and the bowed, hopeless figure 
of a man, waiting grimly for his sentence. 
Charles Crandall had been a wilful boy and 
had left home at an early age to seek fortune 
in the city. Occasionally rumors came back 
of lawlessness and extravagance, and the old 
folks had heard them apprehensively, and had 
tried to quiet each other’s fears by saying the 
boy was young and would improve as he grew 
older. And as the years went by their hopes 
seemed about to be realized. The boy quieted 


down and applied himself vigorously to learn- 
ing the business. 
energetic, and rose gradually from 
tion to another until he 
keeper for his firm. 


He was naturally quick and 
one posi- 
became head book- 
The old folks waited and 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


hoped, and tried to hide their misgivings. 
Charles was in receipt of a large salary now, 
but he never seemed to be out of debt, and 
his letters were usually applications for assist- 
ance. Then had come rumors of dishonesty 
and disclosure, and now this letter. 

He had not asked for assistance this time. 
The amount was too large—more than the 
value of the farm and his father’s entire pos- 
sessions. He had merely stated the fact, 
doggedly, and had added that he would nec- 
essarily be sentenced toa long term of im- 
prisonment. 

He had gone to his cell with apparent indif- 
ference and with a smile on his face. His na- 
ture had always been a queer combination of 
recklessness and strength, and except fora 
certain added hardness to his lips and eyes he 
showed little outward concern for his disgrace. 
He was as scrupulously neat and fastidious 
in his dress as ever, and confinement seemed 
to have only the effect of making him more 
cynical and reserved. 


One day his cell door opened and an eager, 
gray-haired man entered. 

=< harlie*”’ 

**Father! ’’ 

There was a moment’s silence, then: ‘‘ Why 


did you come here? Talking will do no good; 
and, besides, I don’t care to rake the thing 
over. If I have played the fool it is my own 
lookout; I don’t wish to be told of it.’’ He 
waited a moment, but as his father did not 
speak, asked, with a slight change in his 
voice: ° 

‘*Is—mother well?’’ 

**Yes, she and your grandmother 
in’ at the hotel. They wanted to 
but I told ’em they’d better not. 
paper.’ 

The young man took it carelessly. 

‘*‘What! A receipt from the house! 


are wait- 
come here, 
Here’s your 


”? 


he 


cried, wonderingly. 
‘*Yes, they’ve agreed not to proceed against 


you. -I talked with the lawyers, an’ the rest of 
"em; but they say there’s some forms to go 
through with. They can’t set you free till to- 
I done the best I could, Charlie. 


morrow. 
He spoke anxiously, as though fearing he 
might have omitted something. 

But [ don’t understand, father. How did 


’” 


You had no money. 
stock for a pretty good 


you get this? 
**T sold the farm an’ 


price; an’ then your mother had a _ hundred 
dollars or so put aside. Of course that 
wouldn’t have been enough, but your grand- 
mother prt in alishe had. We managed to 


make it up between us.’ 


The young man threw out b.s arms with a 


quicx, stifled cry. 
‘*Sold the farm! and granny given up her 
little fortune! Oh, father, father!’’ All the 


vitterness and cynicism was 
gon¢ from his face now, and with sudden self- 
loathing he turned to the wall and began to 
sob passionately. His father looked at him 
anxiously, then with alarm. He could not 
remember when he had seen his boy lose con- 
trol of himself before. 


hardress ana 


‘*Charlie! Charlie boy!’’ he urged; ‘‘don’t 
ery so. It’s all right. You will be free to- 
morrow. Please don’t cry.’’ He threw his 


arms across the trembling shoulders and drew 
the young man toward him. ‘‘It’s all right 
now,’’ he whispered, tenderly; ‘‘we’ll go off 
by ourselves and commence all over again, 
won't we, Charlie boy?’’ 

‘*Anything—you like—father,’’ 
stifled accents from the wall. 
whatever you say.’ 


came in 
‘“*T will do 


S——— - 

At the Dinner Table.—Patiently await the 
coming of your turn; do not follow with the 
eyes the food served to others. 

Never unnecessarily handle 
in any other manner exhibit 
impatience. 

Do not feel obligea to ‘‘clean up the plate;’’ 
especially do not make a laborious display of 
doing so. 


the dishes, or 
nervousness or 


The Children’ Ss Table. 


Saw a Wild Deer. mt live in south Mis- 
souri in the great apple belt. We had the fin- 
est apples, peaches, pears, cherries and grapes 
that I ever saw, and our orchard is only three 
years old. Igo to school every day. My 
teacher’s name is A. A. Carter; and one day 
as I was coming home from school I saw a 

















wild deer running through the woods.—[May 
Marsh. 


Going to Bea Farmer.—I am six years old. 
I have never gone to school but my sister 
teaches me at home, so when I get to be a 
man I can be a farmer. I have a little yellow 
dog named Sport. I live in the country. My 
papa has a great many horses and cattle. 
[ieleoe Krasche. 


A Young Butter-Maker.—I am nine years old. 
I have a green parrot. She can talk and laugh 
and cry and say ‘‘Peek-a-boo, Polly.’’ My 
share is to carry in wood. I made butter 
yesterday for the first time and mother said it 
was fine.—[Piercy E ngle. 


A Smart Little Dog. aia am 11 years old. We 
have two dogs. The name of one is True, 
I have a little harness that I put on him and 
make him pull a httle wagon. He caught two 
rats and 31 ground hogs last summer. He is 
a rat terrier.—[Emma “L. Gibbons. 


A Lot of Fun.—I am 11 years old and I have 
a pony and a cart. My youngest brother ig 
eight months old and stands up like a little 
man. I tell you, little fellows, we have a 
lot of fun fishing and swimming.—[Joe 
Siefker. 





Physical Suffering May | 
Wear out Body and Mind. 





Restore the 
Brain Food 


Ordinary Wholesome Food will 
Former, but not the Latter; a 
Necessary. 

From the 


Times, Troy, N Y. 


William H. Harrison, Jr, a well-known residént 


of Berlin, tells the Times how he was stricken 
with a complication of diseases some time ago, 
being left, after his partial recovery, a mental 


and physical wreck. Considering the fact that 
Mr Harrison was compelled to use crutches, and 
has now fully recovered so us to be able to put 


the crutches aside, this was indeed an interesting 
case. 

Mr Harrison tells this story: 

‘I am fifty-one years old. Three ye ago last 
March I was taken sick with a complication of 
diseases. My doctor helped but I 
was left with my left leg swollen, there pur- 
on the inside of the ankle, and there 


ars 


me somewhat, 
were 


ple patches 


was searcely any feeling in the leg from the knee 
down. Above the Knee there was a weak, faint 
feeling. The suffering was almost unbearable. I 
was, in fact, a mental and physical wreck. I had 
neither energy nor ambition, my mind was blurred 
and Lecould not concentrate my thoughts. I 


when 1 happened to read 


was nearly discouraged, 
cures of Dr Williams’ 


an advertisement of the 


Pink Pills. I felt that they would hit my case, 
and a neighbor, telling what the pills had done 
for a friend of his, made me decide to try the 
remedy ; so [ ventured to send to Schenectady for 
some of the Pink Pills. 


*¢For a year [ had been able to do no manual 
‘abor, and walked on crutches most of the time, 
but before I had taken half a box of the pills I felt 


like a different man. After taking several boxes 
of the pills my legs improved, and “ bodily 
health was altogether better. I put side my 


erntcheg, my strength returned, my mind became 
clear, and all the organs of my body seem now to 
be doing their work well. 

‘‘. am now working most every day 
nearly as good he valth as I had ‘been 
years prior to my last illness.”’ 

Mr Harrison was loud in the praises of Dr 
liams’ pills, and he continued: 

‘I ean honestly say that I feel that if I had not 
had the pills I should not have been here to-day, 
so I most cheerfully tell of the wonderful work 
they have done for me. Isincerely hope that this 
statement may reach some other poor sufferers 
and accomplish as exce ‘lent work for them as I 
have had the benefit of. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain in a 


and I am in 
for several 


Wil- 


eondensed 


form, «all the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore shattered 
nerves. They are an unfailing specific for such 


diseases as locomotor ataxia, partial paralysis, St 
Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, 
nervous headache, the after effects of la crippe, 
palpitation of the heart, pale and sallow complex- 
ions, all forms of weakness either in male or 


female, and all diseases resulting from vitiated 
humors in the blood. Pink Pills are sold by all 
dealers or will be sent postpaid on receipt of 


price, 50 cents a box, or six boxes for $2.50 (they 

are never sold in bulk or by the 100), by address- 

ing Dr Williams’ Medicine € ompany, Schenectady, 
. # 


A DAY; We wish to employ a few 
; OADAY bright MEN and WOMEN 
sell 








with a little enterprise, 10 

Climax Dish_ Washers and Selfe 

heating Flatirons. *%10 A DAY for the right par- 
ies. One agent cleared $20 every day for six months 
| position in town, city or country. A good 
chance. Address CLIMAX MFG. CO., Columbus, O- 





